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At the beginning of 2013 we left Parlophone Records after 
almost 30 years on that famous label and signed to a new kind 
of label, Kobalt, with whom we released our Electric trilogy 
of albums, all produced by Stuart Price. It felt like the Pet 
Shop Boys were revitalised witn the creative and commercial 


success of those albums and the Electric and Super tours. 


Now in 2024 we have gone back to the future and returned 
to Parlophone for our new album and subsequent releases. 
Nonetheless is our fifteenth album and our first with a new 
producer, James Ford. It should be out by the time you receive 
your copy of Annually and there’s a lot here about the writing 


and recording of it and even the creation of the cover image. 


We were in Latin America last autumn and have compiled a 
selection of photos from that very enjoyable tour. And in the 
News and Letters section you can read about our other recent 
activities. So many names crop up: Drake, Rudolf Nureyev, two 
British ambassadors, Jake Shears, Sleaford Mods, David Bowie, 


Les Petites Bon-Bons, Mary Berry... 


It’s good to be back. 


e 
oL CAm 
PS The “surprise live event” hinted at in last year’s 


introduction sadly didn’t happen... 
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Pet Shop Boys photo shoot with Alasdair McLellan, January 2024 
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News 


A year in the life of Pet Shop Boys, including every release, 


every tour date and current favourite listening. 


On April 27, 2024, a new Pet 
Shop Boys album Nonetheless was 
released. It includes ten new songs: 
“Loneliness”, “Feel”, “Why am 

I dancing?”, “New London boy”, 
“Dancing star”, “A new bohemia”, 
“The schlager hit parade”, “The 
secret of happiness”, “Bullet for 
Narcissus” and “Love is the law”. 
Most of these were written during 
the Covid-related lockdowns (along 
with many others), as detailed 

in Diary, pages 19-30. After the 
trilogy of albums produced by 
Stuart Price, this new record is their 
first collaboration with producer 
James Ford. 

“Tf the last three albums 
focused on electronics,” says Neil, 
“this one sounds more ‘natural’. 
Although there are still tons of 
electronics in it.” 

“T think James Ford’s production 
brought it all together,” Chris 
adds. “He’s brought a consistency 
to it all — mainly through his use 
of analogue synths and real drum 
machines and not using samples. 
And the use of the orchestra has 
made it into one piece rather than 
just a collection of disparate songs.” 

“Tt doesn’t feel like going 
back,” Neil summarises, “it feels 
like going forward.” 

There is a straightforward reason 
for the album’s title. 

“Tt’s really called Nonetheless,” 
says Neil, “because I think it’s a 
beautiful album and it’s a beautiful 
word. The songs are beautiful and 
reflective, and ‘nonetheless’ is a 
beautiful and reflective word.” 

Even so, there is also a parallel 
rationale — that, to some extent, the 
title reflects the circumstance from 
which these songs emerged: “You 
could say that it’s sort of comment 


on carrying on regardless through 
the whole lockdown pandemic era. 
That, at the end of it, nonetheless, 
you’ve come out with a new 
album. And in a way, you could 
say it’s actually because of what 
happened that the new album is 
ready, because otherwise we'd 
have been touring.” 

As is traditional, Neil has shared 
with Annually the list of possible 
titles which accrued on his phone 
during this period: /nvention, 
Contact, Icons (“Is that with a ‘c’ 
or a ‘k’?” Chris asks; “With a ‘c’ 
though probably better with a ‘k’,” 
responds Neil, adding, “but it’s not 
a very good title at all,”), Protocol, 
Vortex, Civilians (“That owes its 
inspiration to Elizabeth Hurley 
saying, ‘I don’t mind sitting with 
the civilians,’”), Sequence (“Still 
quite like that,”), Pet Shop Boys 
Can, Content, New, Von Pet Shop 
Boys (“That won’t go away... 

I still like it, sorry,”), PSB Quite 
(“That’s quite good,”), Instant, 
PSB Galore (“That’s Chris’s,” says 
Neil; “I’ve always like the word 
“galore’,” Chris explains), Code 
(“That’s quite good,”), Pet Shop 
Boys Girl, Tangent, Blatantly Pet 
Shop Boys (“That’s good, but we’ ll 
never use it — it’s too silly,”), By 
Pet Shop Boys (“Inspired by the 
phenomenon of restaurants or 
hotel chains having names like 
“Cappuccino by Petrocelli’,”), 
Camera (“With a ‘c’ or a *k’?” 
Chris asks, adding, “That must 

be a reference to Christopher 
Isherwood,”) and /t (“The Stephen 
King-inspired horror album by us,” 
Chris comments). 

“Quite a good list, actually,” says 
Neil. “So we reserve the right to use 
one of those in the future.” 
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The sleeve of Nonetheless is 

the first Pet Shop Boys album 
cover with Neil and Chris on its 
front since Fundamental (aside, 
of course, from Hotspot’s blurs). 
The image is taken from the photo 
session by Tim Walker documented 
in depth on pages 43-57. 

“Iconic,” declares Chris. “I 
think it is, actually. It’s a very 
strong image.” 

“Tt was Tim Walker’s idea,” Neil 
agrees. “The light coming out of 
your mouth, you could certainly 
have theories about what it meant. 
Light in the darkness, maybe.” 


A limited edition CD and vinyl 
edition of Nonetheless comes with 
a bonus EP, Furthermore, which 
includes new versions of “Heart”, 
“Being boring”, “Always on my 
mind” and “It’s a sin”. 

These were recorded in 2021 for 
a friend’s birthday. Chris recorded 
new backing tracks, Neil re-sung the 
songs, Pete Gleadall mixed them, 
and a single acetate was created as 
the birthday gift. More recently, 
posting videos on Instagram during 
the recent Latin American tour, 
Chris used excerpts from them, to 
a positive reaction. 

“Because they’re really good,” 
says Neil. “So for the deluxe format, 
we thought, why don’t we put those 
out and call it Furthermore? The 
greatest hits remade.” 

“New versions,” says Chris. 
“The title is obvious,” says Neil, 
“also probably inspired by 
Further Listening.” 

“Also, I like the fact it’s three 
syllables, like nonetheless,” 

Chris adds. 


The release of Nonetheless marks 
the Pet Shop Boys’ return to the 
British record label Parlophone, 
which they first signed to in March 
1985, after three albums released 
by Kobalt. 

“We were having discussions 
about the royalty rates of our 
back catalogue and also about 
back catalogue plans,” says Neil. 
“Warner’s, which Parlophone are 
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part of, have a very active catalogue 
division who were behind the 
Smash release. And during those 
discussions, it turned out that 
Parlophone wanted to re-sign the 
Pet Shop Boys to a traditional label 
deal, and that became part of the 
negotiations. It seems quite good to 
have all the catalogue in one place 
— the Kobalt albums will at some 
point be released on Parlophone. 
But we would like to take this 
opportunity to say that we very 
much enjoyed working with Kobalt, 
and we thought they did a very good 
job for us.” 


The first single from Nonetheless, 
“Loneliness”, was released on 
digital formats on January 31 and 
on CD on February 16 with two 
bonus tracks, “Party in the Blitz” 
and “Through you (extended mix)”. 
Its sleeve comes from the same Tim 
Walker shoot as the album sleeve. 

“The single was chosen by the 
record company,” says Neil. 

“I was very happy when they 
said ‘Loneliness’,” says Chris. 


“I think I personally assumed that 


it would possibly be “New London 
boy’,” reflects Neil. 

“It’s like when they said that 
‘It’s a sin’ should be the first single 
off Actually,” says Chris. “And we 
probably wanted some weird...” 

“Well, no, we wanted ‘Heart’,” 
says Neil. 

“We didn’t want some weird 
thing?” Chris asks. 

“No,” says Neil, considering 
what they might have said. “We 
didn’t want ‘Kings Cross’ for the 
first single.” 

“Td have been very happy with 
‘King’s Cross’ as the first single,” 
says Chris. 

“No, we wanted ‘Heart’,” says 
Neil. “And, as it turned out, ‘Heart’ 
was number one for the same 
number of weeks. But ‘It’s a sin’ 
was a big impact record and they 
were right. Actually it wasn’t even 
them who said it. Tom Watkins said, 
“You know that Parlophone wanted 
“It’s a sin” to be the first single, 
but they’re too scared to say that to 
you.’ And we thought, ‘Oh, maybe 
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they’re right.’ I think if everyone 
thinks something, it’s normally 
quite a good idea to go along 
with it. Because they’re probably 
right. Angela, our manager, said, 
‘Parlophone want “Loneliness” 
to be the first single and we 
said, ‘Fine.’” 

James Ford edited the song for 
single release. 

There are two other new songs, 
both written in the same period 
and both produced by the Pet 
Shop Boys. 

“Party in the Blitz” takes its 
title from the memoir by the 
writer Elias Canetti. 

“Chris wrote a track that’s 
very musically unusual for us,” 
says Neil. 

“Tt’s kind of an electric 12-bar 
blues,” Chris explains. 

“T could imagine Mick Jagger 
singing it — I can imagine The 
Rolling Stones doing it,” says 
Neil. “But at the same time, it’s 
a dance record.” 

“It’s sort of electro rock ’n’ 
roll,” says Chris. 

“Exactly,” says Neil. “Twenty 
years ago you could have done 
an electroclash version of it. All 
the words are about being part 
of a kind of literary circle in 
London in the Second World War, 
when it’s being bombed i.e. in 
the Blitz, and also later. There’s 
these rather decadent people who 
are being creative and literary or 
artistic while their surroundings 
are being destroyed and while 
the most appalling things are 
happening in Europe and around 
the world. It’s about the sort of 
balance between those. I think 
you don’t know whether the 
narrator is male or female. ‘I 
wish I was your wife,’ they say. 
Is that a gay man? I think it is 
a gay man, but it could be 
a woman.” 

“What I like,” says Chris, 

“is that the Blitz kids, people 
might think it’s also about them 
as well. It has that connotation, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Neil agrees, “I like 
that, too.” 

The music for “Through you” 
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was written by Chris to a lyric he 
was sent by Neil. 

“First I wrote a piece of music,” 
says Chris, “but then I was in 
Blackpool and I completely 
re-did the music to make it more 
euphoric.” 

“The chorus of the song is ‘I’ve 
seen through you’,” says Neil, 
“and it’s about having seen through 
someone you thought was your 
friend, but now you realise they’re 
not really, because of their actions. 
We’ve released the extended mix 
because we prefer it to the original, 
shorter mix.” 


“Loneliness” 
single 


The video for “Loneliness”, 
directed by Alasdair McLellan, 
is a narrative about a young man 
struggling with his sexuality. 

“He goes drinking with his mates 
down the pub and everything,” 
says Chris, “but has a sort of secret 
double-life where he goes cruising 
for sex, and things like that. There’s 
also a fairground scene.” 

“Alasdair shot scenes of us with 
fairground lights just behind us,” 
says Neil. 

“We’re in the video,” says Chris, 
“but we’re not part of the narrative.” 

“Just me lip-syncing,” says Neil, 
“and Chris being there.” 


On January 31 and February 4, 
Dreamworld: The Greatest Hits 
Live, a film of the Pet Shop Boys’ 
current tour, directed by David 
Barnard (who directed the previous 
three Pet Shop Boys live concert 
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films), was shown in cinemas 
around the world. “We filmed it in 
Copenhagen, at the Royal Arena, 
last summer,” says Neil. 

“Its got a very Scandi noir film 
start,” says Chris, approvingly. 
“Tt looks like one of those murder 
thriller things. It’s just nice shots 
of Copenhagen but it does feel like 
someone’s going to be murdered. 
And there’s an amazing piece of 
music over the introduction to the 
show that really sounds Scandi- 
noir.” A piece of music that Chris 
initially failed to recognise: “I was, 
“What the hell is that?’” says Chris. 
Barnard explained that it was “It’s 
asin”, hugely slowed down. 

“You'd never know it was ‘It’s a 
sin’,” says Chris. “If we ever needed 
to do a film soundtrack we could 
just slow down all our songs.” 

A DVD release of the film will 
follow later in the year. 


The Pet Shop Boys’ Dreamworld 
tour continued through 2023, and 
will continue in 2024. 

“We changed a couple of things 
around in this last year,” Neil notes. 
“For instance, we put ‘Paninaro’ in.” 

“It was going to be just for 
Hogmanay at the end of 2022,” 
notes Chris. 

Here is a full list of Pet Shop 
Boys performances in 2023: 


May 31 

Primavera Sound Barcelona, Spain 
June 4 

Primavera a la Ciutat, Barcelona, 
Spain 

June 6 

Primavera en la Ciudad, Madrid, 
Spain 

June 7 

Primavera Sound Madrid, Spain 
June 9 

Primavera Sound Porto, Portugal 
June 13 

Auditorium Parco della Musica 
Cavea, Rome, Italy 

June 15 

L’Olympia, Paris, France 

June 17 

OVO Arena Wembley, London, UK 
June 19 

3Arena, Dublin, Ireland 


News 


IN CINEMAS WORLDWIDE 


PET SHOP BOYS DREAMWORLD 
THE GREATEST HITS LIVE AT THE ROYAL ARENA COPENHAGEN 
IN CINEMAS 31 JANUARY & 03 FEBRUARY 


Dreamworld film poster 


June 21 

P&J Live, Aberdeen, UK 

June 23 

M&S Bank Arena, Liverpool, UK 
June 24 

First Direct Arena, Leeds, UK 
June 26 

Brighton Centre, UK 

June 28 

Eden Sessions, Bodelva, UK 
July 1 

Lanxess Arena, Cologne, Germany 
July 4 

Helsinki Ice Hall, Finland 

July 7 

Royal Arena, Copenhagen, 
Denmark 

July 9 

Scandinavium, Gothenburg, 
Sweden 

November 19 

Corona Capital Festival 2023, 
Mexico City, Mexico 

November 20 

Teatro Metropolitan, Mexico City, 
Mexico 


November 26 

Primavera Sound Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 

November 29 

Movistar Arena, Santiago de Chile, 
Chile 

December 2 

Primavera Sound São Paulo, Brazil 
December 4 

Audio, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
December 7 

Multiespacio Costa 21, Lima, Peru 
December 9 

Primavera Sound Bogota, Colombia 


AMWORL 


TICKETS AT PS 
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On October 6, 2023, Neil received 
a puzzling text message from his 
brother, Philip. 

“He said that his son, my 
nephew, had sent him this message 
about how Drake was singing a 
bit of ‘West End girls’ on his new 
album. And did we know about it?” 

Drake’s album, For All The 
Dogs, had been released that day. (It 
would enter at number one in both 
the British and American charts.) 
The song in question was called 
“All The Parties”. And no, the Pet 


#drake 


i petshopboys © Surprising to hear Drake singing the 
YW chorus of “West End girls” in the track “All the 
Parties” on his new album. No credit given or 
permission requested. 

@champagnepapi @kobaltmusic #westendgirls 
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Shop Boys did not know about it. 

“T looked it up online,” he says. 
“And then I thought, have we just 
forgotten about this? Because we 
do get a lot of requests. But no, we 
hadn’t. And then we got annoyed 
because we thought it was so 
disrespectful.” 

“Outraged!” says Chris. “I was, 
“Sue them! They can’t do this! How 
dare they?’” 

“So we put up a social media 
post, saying: we don’t know “Forever in love” “KDX 125” 
anything about it,” says Neil. 

Drake’s representatives 
immediately got in touch with 
the Pet Shop Boys’ publishers 
to negotiate the appropriate deal 
and credit for this interpolation. 
“The response was completely 
respectful and apologetic,” says 
Neil; on Spotify both Pet Shop 
Boys are now credited as co-writers 
of the song. 

As for the song itself... 

“Actually, I’ve listened to this 
track quite a lot,” says Neil. “I 
actually really quite like it. I have 
to say. I like the way he sings it.” 

“Well, it’s the best bit of the 
record, isn’t it?” says Chris. 

“By miles,” Neil agrees. “It sets 
it up well, though, the rest of 
the record.” 


Gee 
“Should we do a dance cover E bs E oe 
ner 


“My head is spinning” “One thing leads to another” 


version of it?” Chris asks. 
“No, we won’t do that,” says Neil. 
“Actually,” says Chris, “I might 
go home and do that later, just 
for myself.” ae, 


“The man who has everything” “We came from outer space’ 

On October 20, 2023 the Pet 
Shop Boys album Relentless was 
re-released, just over 30 years since 
it was first released as the second 
part of the limited edition Very 
Relentless in September 1993. It 
entered the UK chart at number 25. 

“It’s an album that we’ve 
always really liked and it wasn’t 
available on streaming services,” 
says Neil. “So we thought: why 
not release its own standalone 
vinyl and CD version at the same 
time for people who haven’t got agrees. 
it? It was remastered, and we did “The Space Invaders one is just 
new artwork — it didn’t have its Relentless brilliant,” says Chris. “That was the 
own artwork. re-issue best thing about this whole project.” 


I don’t think the songs have 
really dated, given that it’s 30 
years ago. 

“What was exciting,” says Chris, 
“was we got Luke Halls Studio, 
who make our video backdrops for 
the show, to do a little video graphic 
for each song, based on old video 
games like Pacman.” 

“They’re really great,” Neil 
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On June 26, the compilation 
Smash, as detailed in the previous 
issue of Annually, was released 

and reached number 4 in the charts. 


On October 27 the album Famous 
Last Words by the British rapper 
Casisdead was released. Its final 
track “Skydive” featured vocals and 
additional lyrics from Neil. 

Some time ago, Neil was 
approached by Richard Russell, 
head of Casisdead’s record label XL 
Recordings, saying that Casisdead 
had a song that he wanted Neil to 
sing on. 

“I knew absolutely nothing about 
him but I liked the track,” says 
Neil, “which is why I did it. They 
had a guide vocal with more or less 
that melody. And I listened to his 
lyrics on the song. ‘Out on the NS- 
10 I hear Freddie’s voice’ is about 
Freddie Mercury. And he’s listening 
to old cassettes. He’s saying that a 
lot of people nowadays get famous 
and their talent is so minimal, it’s 
an insult to the gods we’ve lost, like 
Freddie Mercury and Prince.” 

All that fed into the lyric Neil 
wrote and sang. 


I used to think I'd got it made 
Now I start to feel afraid 
Playing back some old cassettes 
Crying doves and red Corvettes 
The promises you made me keep 
I hear them as I fall asleep 

I used to think I'd be okay 

Now watch me as I fade away... 
I always tried to keep you safe 
To see you smile and not feel fake 
I used to think I played the game 
Now I have to take the blame 


“Apparently he cried when he 
heard it,” says Neil. 
“The song reminds me of Peter 


Gabriel, ‘Solsbury Hill’,” notes Chris. 


“The production’s really nice,” 
says Neil. “It’s by Jimmy Jewel, 
who we realised did the music we 
liked on the film Drive. It’s quite an 
ambitious and thoughtful album.” 


In June, the two-track “Suburbia 
(Arthur Baker 1986 Remixes)”, 
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“Suburbia (Arthur Baker 1986 
Remixes)” 


including “Suburbia (Club 

vocal mix)” and “Suburbia 

(Dub version)”, previously 

only available on an American 
promotional 12-inch single, was 
released to streaming services. 
This was prompted by the 
remastering done for the first of 
these versions for its inclusion 
on the compilation Arthur Baker 
Presents Dance Masters: Arthur 
Baker, released in July. 

This prompted a plan to release, 
over time, every Pet Shop Boys 
single with their original B-sides 
and related remixes to streaming 
services. 

“That is a project of Warner’s 
catalogue division which we’ve 
instigated,” says Neil. “They will 
come out either one by one or in 
batches. And at some point in the 
future we might put them all out as 
a box of CD singles.” 


After the previous issue of 
Annually went to press, the Pet 
Shop Boys added a fifth song that 
had just been written, “Living in the 
past” [see Diary for more details], to 
the digital version of the Lost EP, a 
version remixed by Pete Gleadall of 
a song that they had posted online. 
“As the theme of the Lost EP 
was sort of fascism and Putinism,” 
says Neil, “it seemed to make sense 
to add that song. It came about 
because of the Ukraine war. I wrote 
it on the piano at home and sang it, 
and Chris suggested putting it out. 
We were following the John Lennon 
principle of songs coming out, like 
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newspapers, commenting on what 
was happening right at that moment, 
like he did with ‘Instant Karma’. 
And Chris made a video for it based 
on news footage.” 

“Tt was just stock footage,” says 
Chris, “and then I used an effect in 
iMovie. It’s all done on the phone. 
Any fool can do it. I mean, it’s just 
really easy. That’s what I like about 
it. It wouldn’t have taken much 
longer than the song.” 

A video was also made for the 
song “The lost room”. 

“The song is based on the 
German film Young Térless,” 
says Neil. “Initially Chris found 
some footage from the film on 
YouTube and edited some of that 
together. But then we approached 
the filmmaker or the copyright 
owners. It’s by a very distinguished 
filmmaker, Volker Schlöndorff. 


Chris’s “Living in the past” 
video 


“The lost room” 
video 


They allowed us to use it, and Gary 
Stillwell from Farrow did the edit.” 

The typeface of the Lost artwork 
is based upon the graphics used in 
this film, though the black and white 
photographs were taken in Hackney, 
London, by Gary Stillwell. 


“Rent” appears in the recent film 
Saltburn, written and directed by 
Emerald Fennell, where its lyrics 
are sung in a karaoke session by two 
of the characters (played by Barry 
Keoghan and Archie Madekwe) to 
the Pet Shop Boys’ instrumental 
track. “The director asked us if she 
could use it in a karaoke scene in 
this house, where the lyrics turn 
out to be entirely appropriate to the 
situation of the person who starts 
to sing it. So it’s very interestingly 
used as a sort of plot point in the 
film. Normally songs are played in 
the background, but this is being 
used to describe the situation, and 
that’s why she wanted the song.” 
Fennell further explained the choice 
to the Hollywood Reporter: “It’s 
one of the most romantic songs 
ever written. The chorus is, ‘I love 
you, you pay my rent.’ There’s 
some simplicity to that transaction. 
You could argue it’s cold and 
cynical. But the underlying truth is 
something we’re all looking for.” 


Two Pet Shop Boys songs, 
“Always on my mind” and “I want 
a dog” appear in the new film 
All of Us Strangers, directed by 
Andrew Haigh. “I want a dog” — the 
Introspective version — plays at a 
gay club. “A most unusual choice 
of track from us,” Neil notes. “It 
sounds great in the film.” 

“Always on my mind” plays 
a more pivotal role. As the film’s 
central character, Adam, played 
by Andrew Scott, finds himself 
as an adult at a childhood family 
Christmas around the Christmas 
tree, “Always on my mind” is 
playing. Briefly in the background, 
the Pet Shop Boys can be seen on 
the TV performing on Christmas 
Top of the Pops. Gradually, his 
parents (played by Jamie Bell and 
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Claire Foy) start singing along, ina 
way that accentuates the power of 
the song’s bittersweet promise. “It’s 
very moving,” says Neil. 

In the film’s trailer, “Always on 
my mind” is used in a different, but 
equally prominent way, in a sparse 
version based on “Always on my 
mind (dub)”. “They created that 
mix from the stems, and we sent 
them the dub mix and said it should 
sound more like that. But they made 
it more eerie to go with the theme of 
the film. Apparently the director and 
Andrew Scott are Pet Shop Boys 
fans, and they really wanted it.” 

In a recent online interview, 
Andrew Haigh was quoted as 
follows, both about the Pet Shop 
Boys generally and how “Always 
on my mind” specifically works in 
the film: “I absolutely adore The 
Pet Shop Boys. I always have, since 
their first album back in ’85. There’s 
something about their music that 
works on lots and lots of levels, 
so you can listen to this nice pop 
song and wonder if it’s romantic 
and what it’s about, and then you 
dig into the lyrics and you’re like, 
“Oh! It’s saying something else.’ 
And it’s no surprise to me that [the 
singer] is queer because the lyrics 
say multiple things. I just love the 
idea that this is a pop song that 
essentially feels like the apology 
we all wanted growing up as queer 
kids of ‘I never understood you’ 
and ‘you were special’ essentially, 
and so it just felt so poignant and 
sort of ridiculous at the same time. 
It’s so absurd that the mother would 
be singing along to this song that 
has a real emotional resonance 
to Adam in this strange, liminal 
space. It just felt like such a good 
opportunity.” Andrew Scott recently 
selected the Pet Shop Boys as one 
of his choices on John Wilson’s 
The Cultural Life podcast. 

“I was really, really obsessed 
with them,” he said, “particularly 
their album Actually. What’s so 
extraordinary is that we have this 
film All of Us Strangers, which 
they play a real central part in. And 
Andrew Haigh, the director, in the 
script he had ‘Always on my mind’ 
by the Pet Shop Boys as a thematic 
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song of the movie... 

It was so wonderful to me 
because, I don’t know, there’s 
something about the sensibility of 
that music that, I couldn’t even say 
a hundred per cent why it appeals 
to me now, but I suppose there is 
something that relates to sexuality 
and a kind of aesthetic, or an 
attitude towards the world, that is so 
potent for us, where you feel seen 
by something even though you don’t 
quite know why you feel seen.” 


On February 23, Neil joined Jake 
Shears on Radio 2’s series, The 
Piano Room, for a duet of “Rent”. 
“You have to do a new single, an 
old song and a cover version with 
the piano and with the BBC Concert 
Orchestra,” says Neil. “Chris 
and I will have done it ourselves, 
hopefully, by the time this issue of 
Annually comes out. Anyway, Jake 
was invited to do it, and his cover 
version was ‘Rent’. Anne Dudley 
played the piano — it was nice to see 
her again. We were doing it in the 
Angelo Badalamenti arrangement he 
did for Liza Minnelli’s Results. But 
when we rehearsed, to begin with 
I couldn’t find the right note for the 
very high introduction: “You dress 
me up, I’m your puppet.’ I think in 
the orchestration there was maybe 
another note that was triggering me 
to sing something else. Anyway, I 
finally got it, but when we sang it 
live on the radio, I immediately sang 
it wrong. Afterwards, I immediately 
went to the people mixing it and 
on the online version they replaced 
it with the correct line from the 
rehearsal recording. But I made the 
most appalling caterwauling at the 
beginning when it went out live. 
Though then I sort of recovered. And 
of course Jake made it seem like 
it was a scene from the musical.” 
“He is quite theatrical,” 
Chris notes. 

“He is quite theatrical,” Neil 
repeats. “Indeed I went on the 
press night to see him in Cabaret 
in October. He gave a great 
performance.” 

At the time of going to press, the 
Pet Shop Boys are not certain what 


Jake Shears and Neil performing on The Piano Room 


new and old song they will choose 
to play on the piano, but they have 
settled on a cover version: the song 
David Bowie gave to Mott The 
Hoople, “All the Young Dudes”. 

“I love this song,” says Chris. 

“Tve discovered I’ve got a 
rock voice I didn’t know I had,” 
says Neil. 

“I wasn’t looking forward to 
doing this piano thing,” says Chris, 
“but now I can’t wait.” 


On November 10, 2023, Neil sang 
two songs that had never previously 
been performed live, “Cricket wife” 
and “Legacy”, live in the RBB large 
broadcasting hall in Berlin, with the 
Deutsches Symphonie-Orchester 
Berlin conducted by Wilhelm Keitel 
as part of a concert introduced by 
Sven Helbig for his Radioeins show, 
Schöne Töne. 

“Sven Helbig has a radio 
show and he plays an eclectic 
mix of classical, ambient, jazz,” 
says Neil. “He has played on 
his programme, several times, 
‘Cricket wife’ and ‘Legacy’. He’s 
always liked ‘Legacy’. And as 
part of the show they do a concert 
once a year with the Deutsche 
Symphony Orchestra. This year 
Sven asked me and I agreed to sing 


these two songs. This would be 
the first time we’d hear ‘Cricket 
wife’ played by a real orchestra. 
For ‘Legacy’, he got the original 
orchestral arrangement from 
Owen Pallett, though I think he 
adapted it because there’s no 
track playing. For the ‘Cricket 
wife’ arrangement, he just simply 
transcribed what Chris wrote. 
He didn’t change anything.” 
(“He wasn’t allowed to!” 

Chris interjects.) 

“Tt was a bit nerve-wracking 
because you’d got me as a soloist 
with an orchestra,” says Neil. In 
keeping with recent precedent Neil 
had asked for the dress rehearsal to 
be recorded, in case anything went 
awry on the night, but the back-up 
would not be needed. The concert 
also featured an eclectic range 
of other performers; Neil closed 
each half of the performance. “I 
did ‘Cricket wife’ at the end of the 
first half and ‘Legacy’ at the end 
of the second half. It was quite 
difficult singing ‘Legacy’ without a 
rhythm track and just the orchestra, 
the timing of the words, and the 
conductor had to keep conducting 
me through that. But it was fun. 

I enjoyed it.” 

The performances were recorded. 

They were broadcast on November 
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16. “And,” Neil notes, “we might 
also put them out at some point.” 


After receiving a request from 
Brandon Flowers via BBC Radio 

6 Music for their Artist Icons 
Collection, in August 2023 Neil 
curated an hour-long playlist of 
Killers and Killers-related songs 
under the title Electronic Killers. 
“As I always say to Brandon 
Flowers, ‘Why can’t you do more 
songs like “Smile like you mean 
it”? The sort of electronic ones he 
does rather than the rock ones. And 
he says, ‘Well, I just don’t write that 
many, unfortunately.’ So I decided 
to make a playlist that focused, 

not completely but mostly, on that 
sort of electro side there is to The 
Killers. Because he does have a 
keyboard on the stage, and there’s 


“Cricket wife” sheet music 


Taking a bow in Berlin 


Berlin rehearsal, November 9 


an Eighties sort of influence in his 
songs anyway. So that’s what I did 
—and I had to s little word about 
each of them.” 

His 11 choices were: “Smile 
Like You Mean It”, “I Can 
Change” (by Brandon Flowers), 
“The Getting By”, “Human”, 
“Read My Mind (Pet Shop Boy 
Stars Are Blazing mix)”, “Mr. 
Brightside (Jacques Lu 
Thin White Duke Remix)”, 
World We Live In” hen 
You Were Young (Calvin Harris 
Remix)”, “The Man (Jacques Lu 
Cont Remix)”, “Boy” and “Have 
All The Songs Been Written?” 


“People on our Instagram site,” 
Chris points out, “might have 
noticed that lots of our posts are 
liked by Alan Yentob. Why might 
this be?” 

The reason is this: quite some 
time ago, the Pet Shop Boys were 
approached about the possibility 
of appearing in a documentary 
for the long-running BB arts 
programme /magine, fronted by 
the legendary TV executive 
Alan Yentob. 

“Tt’s been on the go for years,” 
says Neil. “Initially the plan was 
to make it about this theatre show 
that we'd written.” (A musical that 
was origin 
New Clothes and is now called 
Naked.) As it became clear that the 
musical wasn’t moving forward 
as quickly as they had hoped, 
the documentary morphed into 
one that would coincide with the 
new Pet Shop Boys album. “Alan 
Yentob interviewed us and Louise 


Lockwood, the director, did separate 


interviews. She also filmed us in 


Finland when we were there on tour, 
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and earlier during tour rehearsals. 
think it might be quite interesting. 


On December 15, the Nottingham 
duo Sleaford Mods released a cover 
West End girls”, with 
proceeds going to the homeles: 
charity Shelter. “When we decided 


version 0: 


Alan Yentob with Neil and Chris 


to cover it, we wanted to get it as 
close to the original as possible,” 
said their singer Jason Williamson. 
“There was no point doing some 
kind of updated version; that’d 
just be an insult!” The initial 
impetus to cover the song came 
from the group’s other member, 
Andrew Fearn. When the single 
was released, in the accompanying 
press release he explained, “West 
End Girls’ is a song that’s very 
close to my heart, my coming- 
of-age track in so many ways. 
Back in March 2023, in a podcast 
interview, talking generally about 
his teenage years, he offered 
further context. “At sort of like 
14, 15, I was crazy about the Pet 
Shop Boys. Like the first two 
albums... it was headphone music 
that I would escape into a world 
that they’d create... I didn’t pick 
up on the fashion element of it, it 
was just that escapist world — you 
know, their whole thing’s about 
escaping... I was one of those 
gay kids at school — I wasn’t on 
the radar. People didn’t know 

I was gay.” 

The single was released digitally 
and as a vinyl 12-inch with four 
tracks: “West End Girls” (also 
available on streaming services with 
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bonus profanities as “West End 
Girls (dirty mix)”, “West End Girls 
(Extnddntwrk Remix)”, “West 
End Girls (Hifi Sean Remix), and 
“West End Girls (Pet Shop Boys 
Remix)”. The second of these is 
a mix by Fearn — Extnnddntwrk 
is his side project. The fourth is 
actually something rather more 
complicated — and substantial 
— than a straightforward remix. 
“They got in touch with us 
just to say that they’ve done 
their version — not that they need 
permission,” says Chris. “And 
then I just happened to have done 
a backing track. I’d got a new 
computer, and I'd been transferring 
all my old laptop stuff onto this 
new computer. Pete Gleadall 
was over to help, because it was 
complicated. It all needed new 
plugins, new this and that — it was 
a day’s work. And just to check 
that every keyboard, each plugin, 
was working, I had every single 
keyboard and just had a sound on 
each one. When Pete left and I 
thought, ‘Oh...’, and I just wrote 
a piece of music just using all the 
sounds that just happened to be 
up. When I heard their version of 
‘West End girls’, I thought that, 
seeing as he basically just raps 


“West End Girls” 
Sleaford Mods single 


all the way through, I thought 
this might work quite well with 
this music. I did a rough edit of 
re-editing his vocals and then 
Pete Gleadall did an amazing job, 
tightening it all up, so it’s all on 
the beat now. So our remix of their 
version of ‘West End Girls’ is 
completely new music. And then 
Neil sings a bit on it as well.” 

“Tt’s really good,” Neil says. 

“They’re really nice,” says Chris. 

“Tve not interacted with them,” 
says Neil, 

“Both of them are really, really 
nice,” says Chris. “And quite 
thrilled that we did a remix 
for them.” 


RECORDS 


Each issue of Annually includes a list of the Pet Shop Boys’ five favourite records 
to listen to, at the time of going to press. Currently they are: 


Chris 


Oliver Sim 


Neil 


Troye Sivan 


“GMT (Jamie xx Remix)” Something To Give Each Other 


Depeche Mode Janis Lusens Jr 
“Ghosts Again” Soviet Bus Stops (Documentary Soundtrack 
Miley Cyrus and Unreleased Recordings) Part 1 
“Flowers” Igor Levit 
Joris Voorn feat. Mendelssohn: Lieder ohne Worte 
Nathan Nicholson Gorillaz 
“You & I” “Silent Running (feat. Adeleye Omotayo)” 
Jimi Jules Anonymous 4 
“My City’s On Fire (Anyma Hildegard von Bingen: 11,000 Virgins — Chants 


& Cassian Remix)” for the Feast of Saint Ursula 
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These photos were taken by the 
Pet Shop Boys (or, sometimes, by 
those with them) during their recent 
tour of Latin America. 

“It went very well,” says Neil. 
“All the concerts were good. In 
Mexico and Sao Paulo we also 
played smaller shows as well 
as festival gigs. We were on the 
same festival as The Killers in 
Sao Paulo, so we had dinner with 
Brandon Flowers, and in the hotel 
in Santiago, Reeves Gabrels, who 
plays with The Cure and used to 
play with David Bowie, came up to 
us and we had a nice conversation. 
In Bogota we visited the Museum 
of Gold. It was opened up for us, 
which was very nice. And a curator 
gave us a very passionate guided 
tour of the best exhibits they have 
there. In Mexico, we got invited by 
the British ambassador to Mexico, 
Jon Benjamin, to come and have 
lunch at the British embassy. He’s a 
bit of a music fan — he came to see 
our gig, came backstage afterwards 
and it was very nice of them to give 
us lunch, talking about politics and 
stuff and how things are changing. 
And then in Argentina, the British 
ambassador in Buenos Aires, Kirsty 
Hayes, invited us for tea. The 
British embassy there, I should say, 
is a very grand, palatial building. 
She showed us around and, again, 
we talked about politics. When 
you’re British, there’s quite a lot 
to talk about. I’m having oxygen 
in one of the photos because 
particularly Bogota and Mexico 
City are at very high altitudes, and 
I got altitude sickness. In fact, the 
very last day in Mexico City, I was 
sitting in the lounge at Mexico 
City airport and the flight was 
delayed, and I suddenly felt terrible. 
I thought I was going to throw up. 
I was trying to work out what I’d 
eaten and I thought, ‘Oh, God, I’m 
not going to get on this plane to be 
ill.” And Chris said, ‘No, it’ll just 
be altitude sickness — the plane’s 
pressurised, we’ll get on the plane 
and you’ll be fine.’ He was right. 
An hour later I was sitting on the 
plane with a glass of champagne.” 

“And all of that,” says Chris, 
“just before Christmas.” 
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Buenos Aires November 
25, wandering around 
Buenos Aires November 
24, meeting the British 
Ambassador 

Santiago November 27, 
visiting an art gallery 
Bogota December 

10, visiting the Museum 
of Gold 

Bogota December 10, 
dinner with crew 
Buenos Aires November 
26, present from fan 
Mexico City November 
18, British Ambassador's 
residence 

Lima December 5, 
wandering around the 
old city centre 

Mexico City November 
19, Oxygen before 
concert 

Mexico City November 
20, concert at 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Mexico City November 
17, drive through the city 
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James Ford, producer of 
Nonetheless, is perhaps best known 
as producer or co-producer of every 
Arctic Monkeys album since their 
second, but he has produced a wide 
range of notable artists including 
the most recent albums by Blur and 
Depeche Mode. He has also long 
had his own duo, as an artist and 
DJ team, with Jas Shaw under the 
name Simian Mobile Disco, and 
he is a member of the occasional 
Arctic Monkeys spin-off group, 
The Last Shadow Puppets. 

He spoke to Annually. 


Can you remember the first time 
you heard a Pet Shop 

Boys record? 

I grew up in a house where both 
my mum and dad played a lot of 
records — my dad was more of a 
Prog-er and my mum more kind of 
pop music — and I just remember it 
being around in my teenage years. 
I remember the “Go West” video 
being quite big and dramatic, and 
obviously “West End girls”. I’m a 
country boy, so it kind of painted 
this quite sort of exotic, exciting 
city life. Then I went off into sort of 
various different kinds of musical 
adventures or whatever, and they 
weren’t necessarily on my radar, 
but then I saw them at Primavera 
festival a few years ago. And they 
had an amazing live set, and I 
remember just being amazed how 
current and kind of cutting edge it 
still was, and was drawn back in. 


When they first contacted you to 
propose working on this album, 
what were your thoughts? 

I suppose I was excited. I’ve done 
a few albums with sort of older 
artists, and I was a little sort of 
trepidatious about doing another 
one, to be honest. I’d done Depeche 
and Blur, but I think both of those 
two artists are still trying to push 
themselves into kind of new areas 
and not just trying to recreate 
former glories, necessarily. And I 
definitely could see that in the Pet 
Shop Boys as well. They seemed 
like they honestly were trying to 
keep pushing into a new zone. And, 
yeah, they just came round and 
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played me the demos and I thought 
they were great. 


Did anything surprise you about 
the demos when you heard them? 
They said they were a fan of the 
Last Shadow Puppets, which 

was like a side project from the 
Arctic Monkeys that I was in, 

and that they’d come to see us 

play. And they were talking about 
arrangements, and about the sort 

of slightly kind of Scott Walker- 
esque feel of high drama, but then 
mixed with the kind of more sort 
of stripped-down electronic thing 
that I suppose people might expect 
from the Pet Shop Boys. And, yeah, 
I was quite surprised by that sort of 
influence. But obviously it’s an area 
that I’m really into, with the string 
stuff, and I could see it working as 
almost the two worlds colliding. 
So, yeah, I was excited by the idea. 
I thought the demos were great, 
and there was a sort of slightly 
almost like Bacharach-y sort of 
writing I hadn’t really heard them 
do that much. 


Was it immediately clear to you 
what you thought you would 
want to do with these songs? 

I think so. I think, as a producer, 

if I hear any bit of music, be it a 
finished thing or a demo or my own 
music or someone else’s, I tend to 
get a bunch of ideas of how I would 
do it. Along with the discussion 
with Neil and Chris about the sort 
of big 3D cinematic sort of string 
world, and then the kind of more 
stripped down almost club world 
or whatever — I liked the idea of 
the two things going together, 
although until we'd actually done 
it and put it together, I wasn’t 
hugely sure it was going to work. 
These were demos that they’d 

just produced themselves, and I 
instantly heard the certain elements 
of the production that I would like 
to change and do my own way, and 
then I had a hazier picture of what 
it would be like with these kind of 
more sort of luscious arrangements 
and stuff. I’m a fairly kind of get- 
on-with-it type producer, so as 
soon as I had the material in front 
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of me, I was just getting stuck in, 
replacing drum sounds with drum 
machines and stuff I’ve got in my 
room, replacing synth sounds and 
replaying bits and adding bits. And 
then, as we were going, I was kind 
of writing the arrangements in the 
midi while they were sitting around, 
and they were kind of pointing me 
in certain directions. I worked with 
an arrangement guy called Rick 
who helped me realise that with an 
orchestra. Then I mixed it in my 
room in my house. So it was sort of 
quite a low key process, in a way. 
They’re so lovely to be around 
and easy going. It almost felt like 
they were letting me get on with 

it to a certain extent, and just kind 
of guiding me here and there for 
things that they liked and didn’t 
like so much. And I was just sort of 
hacking away at the bit of marble. 
It was really fun. We'd go out and 
get some lunch and some coffee 
and they’d come back and have a 
little snooze, and I’d programme 
the drum machine. It was a lovely 
few weeks. 


I believe that lunch and snoozing 
have often been an integral part 
of their recording process. 

Chris especially. We'd have a nice 
lunch and a bit of a chat and then 
I’d just get stuck back in and I’d 
turn around and he’d just be like 
having a little half hour nap on 

the sofa. 


And yet I believe he’s often half- 
listening too. 

Yeah, that is true. Often you maybe 
think he was asleep and he’s like, 
“Oh, I like that sound.” Or “That’s 
sounding great.” Or “Doesn’t that 
sound a bit like this...?” Like, one 
eye half open. 


Before they came around the 
first time, you’d never met them 
before? 

No, not at all. 


Were they different to how you’d 
expected they might be? 

I suppose you never know what 
you’re going to get with people 
who’ve been around for a fair 


James Ford 


amount of time in terms of water 
under the bridge. Obviously 
they’ve been famous for 40 years 
or whatever — it can do odd things 
to your psyche, I suppose. But 
honestly, I couldn’t have been more 
pleasantly surprised by how sort 


of seemingly normal and down 
to earth they were. Normal and 
down to earth, but then with some 


crazy, incredible, incredibly funny 


stories. Trevor Horn and his racks 
of samplers! Obviously I’d pull 
out as much of the kind of geeky 
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knowledge as I could because I 
love that stuff. Just the stuff that 
they experienced, hanging out 
in Jersey and in New York at the 
birth of a lot of electronic music 
and stuff — they’ve been there at 
lots of pioneering moments and 


James in his studio 


been part of lots of pioneering 
moments. It’s quite a reality check 
when you get those stories from 
the horse’s mouth, as it were. 
Because otherwise they’re very 
sort of disarmingly normal. I must 
admit one of the main things that 
I really kind of enjoyed was how 
seemingly egoless they were, and 
how they just seemed to still get 
along so well. They seem to go out 
for dinner most nights and make 
each other laugh, and there didn’t 
seem to be any kind of animosity 
or ego that I’ve experienced with 
other people in bands. Even people 
who have only been in bands with 
each other for a few years can 
have a much more dysfunctional 
relationship than those two seem 
to have. It’s very heartening to 
see, honestly. 


What sense did you get of the 
creative dynamic between the two 
of them? 

It seemed pretty open, in a great 
way. I could tell Chris had written 
certain bits and Neil had written 
certain bits and they’d collaborated 
on certain bits and they sort of 
gave each other space. Sometimes 
one would be more invested in 
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a particular part of a tune than 

the other one, but they were just 
kind of working together to make 
something as good as it could be. 
It didn’t seem like it was tense, do 
you know? Which, again, often, 
especially in writing and that kind 
of thing, it can be very fraught if 
people feel sort of vulnerable, not 
getting enough of a voice in the 
collaboration or whatever it is. 
But I didn’t sense any of that with 
those two, honestly. It sounds quite 
odd, but it sort of quite reminded 
me of my DJ partner, Jas, who is 
one of the nicest guys you’re ever 
going to meet. We sort of lived in 
each other’s pockets for years and 
travelled the world, but never ever 
really had harsh words. He’s just a 
lovely guy. And I could just see that 
they had that kind of relationship 
where just, for whatever reason, 
their personalities seem to 
complement each other. 


Were there any things you 
disagreed about? 

Not really. Nothing major that 

I can remember. I think the one 

I probably found the hardest was 
“Schlager...”. Because it’s sort of 
like intentionally schlager-y. That 
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slight kind of kitsch element — it 
took me a while to get my head 
around. They played me lots of 
videos of proper schlager — videos 
of weird, unknown German acts. 
Just some of the most horrific 
music you’re ever going to hear! 
I was maybe pushing against that 
one a little bit. That was probably 
the demo I was the least excited by, 
in a way. But once they'd kind of 
explained to me what it was, and 
showed me the way through it, 
I kind of got my head around it. 
It really grew on me by the end. 
Overall, there were a few 
things in the arrangements and 
in the BVs where they’d be like, 
“Oh, I don’t like that so much,” 
or “Maybe that could be muted,” 
— odd little sounds. But generally 
they honestly were sort of a dream 
to work with. In terms of: it was 
kind of fun and easy and we were 
pushing in the same directions. 
I was doing it in a similar time 
frame to the Blur record, and I 
absolutely loved doing that as well, 
but that was a much more kind 
of chaotic, quite demanding sort 
of process. It was quite intense. 
Whereas making this record was 
almost like a little holiday from 
that, in a weird way. 


And if you had to describe this 
record to someone who hadn’t 
heard it... 

What we were sort of aiming for 
was that kind of stripped, fairly 
kind of hard-edged, electronic 
aesthetic with the drums and the 
bass, but then with this extra sort 
of 3D kind of filmic element of the 
strings — kind of pushing against 
each other. But then also, maybe 
because of the strings, but also I 
think just because of the writing, 

it feels very melodic and quite sort 
of dense, musically, information- 
wise. There’s a lot of harmony 

and melody in the chords. So it’s 
trying to match that kind of melodic 
density with simpler harder-edged 
electronics. That’s how I was 
approaching it, really. But for me, 
the songwriting is brilliant. For my 
personal taste, there’s some brilliant 
stuff on there. 
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Diary 


As is traditional on the occasion of a new Pet Shop Boys album, Annually presents a 


comprehensive day-by-day account of the album ï genesis and making. Unusually, because of 


the lockdowns and other restrictions related to Covid in effect from early 2020 onwards, Neil 


and Chris were often not in the same geographical location for long stretches of time, and 


what they did was not always documented as meticulously as it might have been under other 


circumstances. This chronology largely follows details recorded in Neils diary. While it also 


sometimes includes dates of music files as they were created and updated in Chris s computer, it 


far from includes everything that Chris did separately. As is also traditional, these diary entries 


— showing how the work evolved, and offering details of the many other songs created along the 


way, including those for a long-gestating musical project whose title changed, over the arc of 


this diary, from The Emperor’s New Clothes to Naked — have been annotated by Neil and Chris. 


April 22, 2020. 

Chris writes music to a lyric, “Love is the law”, 
that Neil has sent to him. 

Chris: I started this at 11.20 at night. I like 
working late. 

Neil: This album starts almost immediately after the 
last one is released. I was reading a biography of 
Oscar Wilde in lockdown. And I sent the lyric to 
Chris and said, “Yeah, it’s meant to be a sort of 
dramatic ballad.” 


April 23. 
Chris continues to work on “Love is the law”. 


May 20. 

Neil begins new song, “Autumn in me”. 

Neil: Early on in lockdown, we were discussing the 
fact that we’re all in our separate bubbles and what 
we could do, and Chris suggested to me I started 
programming. I said, “Well I can’t do that...” 
Chris: “It’s beyond me.” 

Neil: And anyway he said, there’s GarageBand... 
Chris: Yes. There’s this strange software on Apple 
that’s called GarageBand... 

Neil: It always has seemed strange to me. I had tried 
to delete it. I always said, what’s all that about? 
Chris: Someone who’s in a synth duo! 

Neil: Anyway, Chris said, you just get a keyboard, 
and he told me what keyboard to buy, so I ordered 
a £70 keyboard from Amazon, and I looked up a 
YouTube video, and I was suddenly quite into it: 
“Oh, it’s not that difficult — I don’t know what they 


make such a fuss about.” And I started to programme 
a song on GarageBand. It was called “Autumn in 
me”. At the end of February, I’d watched the Fred 
Astaire, Ginger Rogers film, Carefree. Fred Astaire 
plays a psychiatrist and there’s a fantastic number 
written by Irving Berlin called “Change Partners” 
where he’s hypnotised her and they’re dancing, and 
her dancing mirrors his — this most fantastic dance 
routine. And I became completely obsessed by this 
song. So I started reading a book about Irving Berlin, 
the famous Thirties/Forties songwriter, which made 
me start playing his music on my piano. I bought on 
Amazon a best of Irving Berlin sheet music book. 
And that then filters its way into this new song. 


May 25. 

Neil carries on working on “Autumn in me”; Chris 
begins a new song “Avant garde”. 

Neil: At the end of the day I sent “Autumn in me” 
to Chris. 

Chris: | started “Avant garde” at 23.46. It sounds 
quite nightly, doesn’t it? It doesn’t sound like 

a daytime track. 


May 27. 

Neil and Chris work, in sequence, on “Avant garde”, 
now retitled “The new bohemia”. 

Neil: Chris sent through a new track he’d written. 

I loved it, particularly the bit before the chorus 

— I thought it sounded terribly French. 

Chris: It does sound French. Even I called it 

“Avant garde”! 
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Neil: I put melody and words to it and recorded 

a vocal, “The new bohemia”, and sent the vocals 
to Chris. 

Chris: So I started working on it again at eleven 
o’clock that night. 

Neil: Wow — so I do it on the same day and then 
Chris is back working on it. 

Chris: They don’t call us a hit factory for nothing. 


May 28. 

Neil begins a new song, “Why can t I? ”; Chris works 
on “The new bohemia”. 

Neil: First I watched a GarageBand tutorial on 
YouTube. 

Chris: I’m impressed you watched a tutorial! 

Neil: Not for very long, by the way. My attention 
span. Anyway, then I started programming a new 
song called “Why can’t I?” which is totally based 
on the kind of chord changes in an Irving Berlin 
song. It sounds very 1920s — a generic love song in 
the style of Irving Berlin. I even put the vocal 
through a sort of Megaphone effect to make it 
sound old-fashioned. 

Chris: I suppose that was the auto tune of the day. 


May 30. 

Neil records new vocals for “A new bohemia” and 
works on “Why cant I?”. 

Neil: “The new bohemia” has now become “A new 
bohemia”. I sent my vocals to Pete Gleadall and I 
programmed another section of “Why can’t I?”. 


May 31. 

Neil begins new songs “Say it again” and “Theme”. 
Neil: “Say it again” is quite nice. Chris said it 
sounded like Gilbert O’Sullivan. To be fair, it sort 
of does. 

Chris: Gilbert “O” or “and”? 

Neil: “O”. I don’t normally do “and”. These songs 
were all written on the piano. I’m sort of thinking of 
things to programme, basically. 


June 3. 

Neil works on programming “The autumn in me”, 
now retitled “The summer in me”. 

Neil: I thought it sounded summery. I phoned up 
Chris for help and he logged in on Team Viewer. 
Chris: It’s where you can let someone take over your 
computer. It’s a bit freaky when you see your cursor 
moving across the screen. 


June 4. 
Neil works on “Why cant I?”, lengthening it. 


June 5. 

Neil sings vocals on “Why cant I? ”. 

Neil: Today, “West End girls” was number one in 
The Guardian’s “The 100 greatest UK number one 
singles” list. That was quite a good moment. 


June 10. 

Neil works on “Theme”. Chris writes new track, 
“We got the love”. 

Neil: I wrote another section of “Theme” which 
became “Lullaby” for The Emperor 5 New Clothes. 


June 11. 

Neil edits “Lullaby” and puts down rough mix. 
Chris works on “We got the love” which becomes 
“Eternal summer”. 

Chris: “Eternal summer” is what “We got the love” 
has become. I think because I put the sounds of the 
sea on it. It’s very Latin. 

Neil: It sounds a bit like “Domino Dancing”. 
Chris: It became “Eternal summer” at 

11.42 at night. 


June 12. 

Neil sings a rough guide vocal for “Love is the law” 
over Chris ï track. Chris works on “Eternal 
summer”. 

Chris: I do a version of “Eternal summer” that I 
speak on. [Chris can be heard saying, at the 
beginning, “Hey, lets go down to the beach” and 
then later on “Oh, I love it here. Let's stay forever”’| 
Neil: Aaaah. Charmingly naive. 

Chris: Yeah. 

Neil: I hadn’t recorded a vocal on “Love is 

the law” until now because I’d only just 

started programming. 


June 15. 
Neil records “Love is the law” in a lower key. 


June 17. 

Chris works on “Love is the law” then sends it to 
Neil who works on this and “Lullaby”. 

Neil: Chris sent through a new structure to “Love is 
the law” and I recorded my vocals on it. I extended 
the structure of “Lullaby”. 


June 21. 
Neil records guide vocals on “Lullaby”. 


June 24. 
Neil records guide vocals for “Bouncing off 
the walls ”. 
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Neil: That’s for The Emperor s New Clothes. It’s 
essentially an instrumental. 


June 26. 

Neil sings vocals on “Schlager hit parade” to a track 
Chris has written to Neil’ lyrics. 

Chris: Neil sent the lyrics in English. Because it was 
a German song, I then translated it all using Google 
translate into German. It sounds great in German. 
And then I sang a demo of it in German and sent it to 
Neil. It’s not in tune though. But it’s the chorus that 
really works. 

Neil: I thought: “I’m not singing in German!” 

I wanted to do it in English. I really liked it. 

Chris: Well, it was just fun doing it. 


June 29. 
Neil sings revised vocals and revised lyrics on 
“Schlager hit parade”. 


June 30. 

Neil sings vocals on “The summer in me” which 
now becomes “Something like happiness ”. 
Chris: Something like happiness? 

Neil: Yes. 


July 1. 
Neil works on “Something like happiness ”, adding 
sections to make it longer. 


July 3. 

Works on “Something like happiness ” and puts 
down mix. Decide to change the title to “The secret 
of happiness ”. 

Neil: That day we both went to our choreographer 
Lynne Page’s house and had tea in her garden. 
Chris: I remember that. 

Neil: At this point you could meet outside. This 
was only the second time we’d met since lockdown 
started — the first time was at Chris’s house in 

his garden. 


July 4. 

Neil records new vocals on “The secret of 
happiness ”. 

Neil: We’re not discussing what the songs are for at this 
point. I suppose we probably think it’s the next album. 
Chris: Well, I wasn’t. I was quite surprised when 
you announced we’d got the next album done. 

I didn’t think we'd started it! 

Neil: That’s really funny. 

Chris: I thought we were just filling in the time. 
Doing what we do. 


July 6. 

Neil records vocals on a track sent to him by Chris, 
“Don t drop the ball”. 

Neil: Oh, this is a good track, though we haven’t 
recorded it. It became “Party in the Blitz” which, 

as I’m sure you’re aware, takes its title from the 
Elias Canetti memoir of the same name, about him 
coming to England in the early years of the Second 
World War. 

Chris: The music’s unusual. It’s part of our indie 
range. It’s very much that whole B-52s thing. There’s 
something to be said, isn’t there, for a song that never 
changes key? 

Neil: It could be a B-side. [It indeed becomes one of 
the bonus tracks on the “Loneliness” single.] 

Chris: This sort of beat always makes me think of 
people in the back of the car, driving down Sunset. 
Neil: I could imagine the Rolling Stones singing it. 
Chris: Yeah — shall we get them? I could imagine 
Keith Richards contributing to this. 


July 14. 

Neil works more on “Say it again”, adding a verse 
part. Zoom call about The Emperor’s New Clothes. 
Neil: Probably a part on a string sound. 


July 18. 
Neil writes lyrics for “Say it again” which becomes 
“New Year 5 Eve”. 


July 19. 
Neil works on “New Year 5 Eve”. 
Neil: Actually it’s a quite nice song, that. 


July 20. 
Neil works on “New Year s Eve”. 


July 21. 
Neil works on “New Year 5 Eve”. 


July 22. 

Neil records vocals on “New Year s Eve”, and on 
Chris 5 track, “Crafty”, which becomes “Rough with 
the smooth”. 

Neil: That’s for The Emperor 5 New Clothes. 


August 27. 

Neil adds new spoken part to “Dancing star” and 
puts it on Dropbox. 

Neil: “Dancing star” is what comes from Chris’s 
demo “Eternal summer”, so at some point between 
June and now I’ve written this lyric for it. At 

some point we were asked by our publishers 
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who said that the TV show Ted Lasso wanted 

some songs, so we sent them this after Stuart 

Price had done some additional production and a 
mix of it. [A different version than the finished 
album track.] 

Chris: I don’t think we even heard back, did we? 
Neil: No. 

Chris: People are really rude in television and film. 


September 25. 

Neil starts writing a song on the piano, “Suspen- 
sion”, then programmes it on GarageBand and sends 
to Chris; by now it is called “Adrenaline”. 

Chris: I was very impressed by the programming. 
There was something — a drum loop, or a sequencer 
line — where I was, “How did you manage that?” 
Neil: This song originally started with a vocal I 
recorded on my phone, walking down the street, singing 
“adrenaline. ..adrenaline...” I was thinking it was like 
Chris Isaak. For some pretentious reason I sing 
“adrenaline” [last syllable rhyming with “green”] rather 
than “adrenalin” [last syllable rhyming with “grin”]. 
This would be the one song we would record with 
James Ford that is not on the album. 


October 5. 
Neil programmes a piano version of a new song 
“You don t love me”. 


October 9. 

Neil adds middle eight to “You don't love me”. 
Neil: It’s quite a good middle eight. 

Chris: A middle eight’s got to justify its existence. I 
hate listening to a song where there’s a middle eight 
that’s not delivering, where you think, “Oh, we’re 
just doing a middle eight now.” 

Neil: I totally agree. 

Chris: I’d rather not have it. The song would 
actually be better without it. 


October 10. 
Neil edits “You dont love me”. 


October 26. 
Neil writes a new song, “Living in a lonely time”. 


October 27. 

Neil adds to “Living in a lonely time”. 

Neil: For some reason I always imagine Cher 
singing this. The following week we have a video 
call with Angela and discuss giving some of the 
new songs we’ve written to a female singer, 
someone like Cher. 


October 28. 
Neil sings vocals on “Living in a lonely time”. 


November 28. 

Neil starts programming “Telephone blues”. 
Neil: This is a song I wrote on our piano at home 
in 1971. 


November 29. 
Neil works on “Telephone blues”, recording vocals. 


November 30. 

Neil finishes “Telephone blues” demo. 

Neil: I’m now in London, and we’re either in another 
lockdown or about to have one. 


January 13, 2021. 
Chris sends Neil a long remix of Paul Weller s 
“Cosmic Fringes ”. 


January 14. 

Neil sings vocals on “Cosmic Fringes”. 

Chris: David Walliams said to us recently: “So you 
get the Pet Shop Boys to do a remix and Neil sings 
on it!” It was very funny the way he said it. 


January 21. 
Neil writes lyrics for “I dream of a better tomorrow”. 


January 22. 

Neil records vocals of “I dream of a better tomorrow” 
over a track Chris has written. 

Neil: Quite a good song, that. It’s for The Emperor s 
New Clothes. 


January 23. 
Neil records new final chorus lyrics for “I dream of a 
better tomorrow”. 


January 27. 

Neil writes lyrics for the song “The Naked Truth” and 
sings over Chris 5 track “Funeral”. 

Neil: We’re now very much working on The 
Emperor s New Clothes. 


January 28. 

Neil sings vocals on two songs for The Emperor 5 
New Clothes, “The naked truth” and “No one’s got 
nothing to hide”. 

Neil: A double negative. 

Chris: Double negative! 

Neil: This is also when The Emperor s New Clothes 
becomes Naked. 
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January 30. 

Neil has a new microphone delivered and re-sings 
“The naked truth” with lyric changes, and played 
keyboards on an instrumental track, “Uprising”, that 
Chris has written for Naked. 

Neil: New microphone delivered on the 30th January. 
Chris: This is number two of the three microphones. 
Neil: Pete Gleadall complained about the other 
microphone because it wasn’t very good. 

Chris: Did you have a pop shield? 


February 1. 
Neil records vocals on “No ones got nothing 
to hide”. 


February 5. 

Neil writes lyrics and then records them on the 
choruses of Casisdead’s “Skydive”. 

Neil: That’s how long that’s taken to come to fruition! 


February 23. 

Neil sings vocals on “How did I get here?” 

from Naked. 

Neil: “How did I get here?” is in Naked still, but it 
also turns into “Why am I dancing?” [The songs 
early history is explained in more detail on page 34.] 


February 24. 
Neil sings vocals on “Uprising” for Naked. 


February 25. 

Neil puts spoken and sung vocals on a track for 
Naked, “The spell is broken”, over an old track of 
Chris's, “The Garden of Proserpine”. 

Neil: I’d always liked this moody track which Chris 
wrote a few years previously. 


February 26. 
Neil sings and speaks new parts on “A spell is 
broken” for Naked. 


March 3. 

Neil writes lyrics and records them on Chris s demo 
“How do I dance?” 

Chris: I’ve done a dance mix of “How did I get 
here?” which I’ve called “How do I dance?” 


March 4. 
Neil writes and records more lyrics for “How do I 
dance?” which now becomes “Why am I dancing?” 


March 11. 
Neil adds keyboard parts and spoken parts to Chriss 


track “Complexity”, renaming it “Ice remembers”. 
Neil: I love this track. 


March 12. 
Neil edits vocal on “Ice remembers” and sends mix 
to Chris. 


March 19. 
Chris writes new song, “Spring”. 


March 21. 

Neil sings lyrics he wrote the previous day to a new 
Chris demo, “Down the pub”, which becomes 
“Sugar man”. 

Neil: This is a good song. 

Chris: This is part of the Dexy’s range, isn’t it? Very 
much not of this album. 

Neil: It’s very much not for us, I think. 

Chris: Well, should we give it to somebody? Who 
would sing this? 

Neil: I always imagined a girl singing it. 

Chris: Lulu! 

Neil: Lulu would be great. 

Chris: There aren’t girl groups anymore, are there? 
The Girls Aloud reunion? Geri Halliwell? She’d be 
fun to work with. 


April 9. 

Neil writes lyrics to Chriss demo “Spring”, which 
has become “New London boy”. Records vocals for 
“New London boy”. 


April 10. 
Neil writes and records more vocals for “New 
London boy”. 


April 11. 

Neil writes and records new lyrics and rap for “New 
London boy”. 

Neil: I don’t often do raps. 

Chris: I’d written a whole “New York section”. And 
then afterwards I threw in a Cardi B rap that I found 
on the internet [her rap on Offsets “Clout”, just to 
see what a rap sounded like. But Neil’s rap isn’t the 
style of Cardi B. 

Neil: Cardi B’s is more freestyle, isn’t it? This part 
of the track reminded me of “The Message” by 
Grandmaster Flash, so I do my rap in the exact 
rhythm of “people pissing on the stairs, man, they 
just don’t care.” 


April 23. 
Neil sings backing vocals on Chris's remix of “Queen 
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of Ice” by Claptone. 

Chris: That never really got much, I want to say, 
traction, did it? I thought it was rather good. 
Neil: I love it. 


April 24. 

Neil records vocals for a longer version of a 

song he and Chris have written, “Through you”. 
Neil: Something we haven’t used yet. [It also 
becomes a bonus track on the “Loneliness ” single.] 


July 17. 

Neil records a song called “Simple”. 

Neil: I’ve now started recording old songs I wrote 
years ago — I wrote “Simple” in 1980. Then I tried to 
buy a USB guitar lead in Folkestone but the guitar 
shop didn’t have one. 


July 18. 
Neil works on “Simple”. 


July 19. 

Neil works on “Simple”, sends it to Pete Gleadall 
to mix. 

Neil: I also sent it to Chris, and Chris said: “You 
realise this isn’t the Pet Shop Boys, don’t you?” I 
said, “Yes, I do realise that — it’s for my folk album”. 
Chris: Called Folkocracy. 

Neil: Well, Rufus Wainwright used my title for his 
last album. I don’t mind. It’s a good title for his 
album. And he gives me credit for it. I'd say it when 
I would be doing something with Rufus, like the 
Christmas show... 

Chris: You do get roped into some things! 

Neil: ... and I’d always say, “Not the folkocracy!” 
I mean, it’s incredible how I ended up doing a 
recording session with Richard Thompson or 
Teddy Thompson... 

Chris: But you come from a folk tradition. 

Neil: I know I do. 

Chris: So you are part of the folkocracy. 

Neil: Well, anyway, so in the summer of 2021, 
that’s what I’m doing, actually — recording my 
folkocracy songs. 


July 27. 

Neil records vocals on Chris's new version 

of “Heart”. 

Neil: We were recording new versions of four old 
songs to perform at a birthday party for a friend: 
“Heart”, “It’s a sin”, “Being boring” and “Always on 
my mind”. We didn’t end up performing, but we did 
demos of these new versions. 


Chris: These are really good versions, these. 
Neil: Maybe we should put them out as B-sides. 


July 28. 

Neil records vocals on Chris 5 new version of 
“Being boring”. 

Chris: It’s a really good version of “Being boring”. It’s 
an up dance record. I don’t know why this isn’t in our 
show. This would be a great end to our current show. 


July 30. 

Neil sings new vocals on “Being boring”. 

Neil: Chris lowered it by a tone. It was too high for 
me for some reason. 


July 31. 
Neil re-did spoken parts and re-sung harmonies on 
“Being boring”. 


August 1. 

Neil revises lyrics for “The man who got there 
first”, then records guitar and vocal for a new demo 
of the song. 

Neil: This is a song I wrote in about 1978. Believe it 
or not, Pete Gleadall complimented me on my guitar 
sound. I said, “Well, I just did it sitting on the sofa.” 


August 2. 
Neil carries on revising lyrics for “The man who got 
there first”, then sings vocals. 


August 3. 
Neil works on bass line for “The man who got 
here first”. 


August 5. 

Neil sings harmonies for new version of “Always on 
my mind”; also revises lyrics and re-sings all vocals 
for “The man who got there first”. 

Neil: God, I did a lot of work on “The man who got 
there first”! 


August 6. 
Neil sings harmonies on “The man who got there 


first”. 


August 6. 
Neil sings harmonies and lyric changes on “The man 
who got there first”. 


August 10. 
Neil writes lyrics and sings vocals on “Feel”. 
Neil: When we were writing singles for PopArt in 
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2003, we wrote this track called “Feel”, which I 
always liked and never forgot. We had the chorus. 
“You make me feel like nobody else can”. But I 
could never ever think of any verse lyrics. Anyway 
18 years later I suddenly thought of some. 


August 12. 

Chris begins a new song, “Getting through”. 
Chris: I started it at 2.41 in the afternoon. In 
the afternoon! 


August 13. 
Chris does a mix of “Getting through”. 


August 16. 
Neil sings new vocals on “Feel” and edits track. 


August 17. 
Neil adds additional vocals to “Feel”. 


August 18. 
Neil writes lyrics to Chriss track “Getting through” 
which becomes “Bullet for Narcissus”. 


August 20. 
Neil sings vocals on “Bullet for Narcissus”. 


August 21. 
Neil records guitar solo on “Bullet for Narcissus”. 


August 23. 

Neil works on “Bullet for Narcissus ”, singing new 
lyrics and replaying guitar solo. 

Neil: Still didn’t sound very good. 


August 23. 

Neil works on “Bullet for Narcissus” then buys an 
electric guitar in Hastings. 

Neil: There’s a music shop in Hastings. In the 
classic old-fashioned way, you go in there and 
they’re a bit sniffy. 

Chris: It’s, “Like, you can play the guitar?” 

Neil: There’s a guy having a chat with someone 
downstairs who’s fiddling around on the guitar 
annoyingly. 

Chris: Playing “Stairway to Heaven”? 

Neil: More or less. And they ignore me. And I think: 
How can this be a sustainable way of running a 
business? Someone with money comes in wanting 
to buy a guitar and you ignore them. Anyway, I 
eventually managed to buy a guitar. And an 
effects unit. 

Chris: So you persevered? 


Neil: Yes. And I drive home, and I play the electric 
guitar solo on “Bullet for Narcissus” which is on the 
record. I say “solo”. It’s more like a riff, really. 


September 9. 

Neil sets a Christina Rosetti poem to music. 

Neil: During breakfast, I heard about Radio Three’s 
Christmas card carol competition to set music to 
“Love Came Down at Christmas” by Christina 
Rossetti. I had the idea and worked it out on the 
piano and then did a demo on GarageBand. 

Chris: Did you win? 

Neil: I didn’t enter it. You can’t if you’re a 
professional musician. 


September 13. 

Neil sings lyrics to Chris's demo, “Malaise”, making 
it “If Jesus had a sister ”. 

Neil: Quite a good song, actually, that. 


September 19. 

Neil sings vocals on the new version of “I've got 

plans involving you” Chris has created. 

Neil: I’d suggested to Chris we did a new version 
of “I’ve got plans involving you”, our unreleased 
1982 classic. 


October 13. 

Together in Berlin, Neil and Chris work on a 
completed version of Naked. 

Neil: We hadn’t been to Berlin for two years, and the 
visit was completely dominated by the fact that the 
Wi-Fi subscription hadn’t been paid. 


October 14. 
Working on Naked. 
Neil: Chris recorded me speaking all the narration. 


October 15. 
Working on Naked. 


October 16. 
Working on Naked. 


October 17. 

Working on Naked. 

Neil: At which point we’ve got it sort of done, really. 
Chris flew back to London, though he then had to 
phone me up to talk me through uploading the Naked 
audio onto Dropbox. 


January 6, 2022. 
Neil writes lyric for an instrumental track by the 
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Blessed Madonna, now called “Your Thing”. 
Neil: I had the whole idea of a song called “Your 
thing” beforehand, based on something one of our 
manager’s daughters had said to us. 


January 7. 
Neil writing lyrics for “Your Thing”. 


January 8. 
Neil singing new lyrics for “Your Thing”. 


January 9. 

Neil sings new vocals and harmonies on the Soft 
Cell/Pet Shop Boys collaboration, “Purple Zone”. 
Neil: So Chris has previously done his remix and 
sent it over. 


January 22. 

Neil in the studio with Pete Gleadall and Goetz 
Botzenhardt; Goetz is mixing “Purple Zone”. 
Neil: And then I went home and did a possible 
extended mix of the song on GarageBand and 
sent it to Chris. 


January 24. 
Chris sends Neil a new extended mix of 
“Purple Zone”. 


February 9. 

Neil in the studio singing new sections of “Your 
Thing” and tracking it. 

Neil: I went into the studio in Hackney with Marea, 
who is the Blessed Madonna. I don’t know what’s 
happening with it. In my humble opinion, it’s quite 
good. Soon after this, we go on tour, so we don’t do 
anything else on the album for most of the year. 


November 2. 

Neil: Chris and I had had a conversation about who 
should produce the next album. Because obviously 
we’ve done our three records with Stuart Price. 
Earlier this year the Arctic Monkeys album The Car 
came out, which I liked. That was produced by James 
Ford. And it also reminded me that I liked The Last 
Shadow Puppets, who he was even a member of. 
Chris and I discussed what we wanted out of the 
album, what we imagined the album being like, and 
we wanted somebody who could do electronics but 
could also do strings. 

Chris: I suggested James Ford — I thought he’d be 
perfect. Also because of Simian Mobile Disco. 

Neil: We had dinner with our manager Angela in 
Toronto on the 15th of September, and we discussed 


asking James Ford to produce our album, and we 
decided to approach him. To be perfectly honest, I 
thought he’d turn us down because he’s really quite a 
hot producer. 

Chris: I never thought for a moment he’d say yes. 
Neil: But it was the easiest experience we’ve ever 
had in terms of getting a producer. Angela phoned up 
his manager, or emailed him, and he emailed back 
and said, yes, he was interested in doing it. So on 
November the 2nd we went to his house in London 
and played him the demos, then we went out to a 
cafe for lunch. We played him 12 songs. We hadn’t 
written “Loneliness” yet but we also played him 
“Adrenaline”. He was up for doing it. 


November 22. 

Chris writes a new track, “November”. 

Chris: In the live show, playing “Love comes quickly”, 
I'd started adding different notes to the chords. So I’d 
be playing an F major chord with an A bass, and then 
the bass goes A to B to C. And I thought, “Oooh, I like 
the sound of that — I’m going to remember it.” So then 
when I came back home, I programmed the piano. All 
very muso-y. And then it just went from there really. 

It became pretty fully formed. I started it at 9.40 in the 
evening on the 22nd of November. Which is why it’s 
called “November”, presumably. 


November 23. 

Chris works on “November”. 

Chris: Then I will have sent it to Neil. 

Neil: I must have worked on it sometime in these 
next weeks. That’s when it became “Loneliness”. 
This is the last track we wrote for the album. 
Chris: Originally it just went straight from verse to 
chorus. And we thought: is that a good or a bad thing? 
Neil: I said it needed a pre-chorus. 

Chris: So I came back and put the chords for a 
pre-chorus between all of the verses and choruses. 


December 1. 

Neil, in Berlin, sings on a demo of Chris 5 called 
“Bass”, which becomes “Putins underpants”. 

Neil: It’s in the controversial range. The Putin product 
range had taken over from the Tony Blair one. 

Chris: Did you add that trumpet line? 

Neil: I did. 


December 15. 

Meet with producer James Ford at their studio in 
London to further discuss working on the album. 
That evening Neil and Chris go to see ABBA Voyage. 
Chris: That’s when we played him “Loneliness”. 
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I think he was a bit underwhelmed by it. 
Neil: I always thought he quite liked it. 


December 18. 

Neil records new bridges on “Loneliness” and a 
short demo of “Teddy bear”. 

Neil: I sang the lyrics to pre-choruses between every 
verse and every chorus. Then we decided we should 
only have one. 

Chris: It had a big long wacky outro at one point. 
Neil: I sent Chris a revised structure, and he sent me 
an email back saying: yes, that works. That was 
before James Ford heard it. 

Chris: Is “Teddy bear” one of your old songs? 

Neil: No, it’s a new song. But, I mean, nothing will 
ever happen with it. It’s quite pretty. It’s about a 
teddy bear. It’s a sort of Phil Collins-esque ballad. 

I had a teddy bear on the sofa at my house in the 
country, staring at me, until I gave it to my 
housekeeper’s granddaughter. 


January 10, 2023. 
Pete Gleadall’s mix of “Loneliness” edited into a 
seven-inch version. 


February 4. 

Neil, out driving, stops the car to write lyrics for 
anew song, “The past isnt even past”. 

Chris: The future isn’t even the future. Or, even, 
the present isn’t even the present. 


February 6. 
Neil begins GarageBand demo of “The past isnt 
even past”. 


February 7. 
Neil works more on “The past isn t even past”. 


February 9. 
Chris edits video for “The past isn t even past”. 
Neil: We’ve decided to put it on Instagram. 


February 10. 

Chris applies cartoon effect to the video for “The 
past isnt even past”, now called “Living in the 
past”. Neil re-records the opening lines. 

Neil: And then “Living in the past” went on 
Instagram, and on YouTube, etc. It’s great the way 
you can do that so quickly. I’m recording the last two 
lines, and it’s out there in the same day. 


March 14. 
Neil and Chris meet at James Ford’ house, where his 


studio is. They listen to the tracks he'd worked on, then 
work on “A new bohemia” and “Love is the law”. 
Neil: So we’re now recording the album. James Ford 
has already done a lot of work without us being 
there. He’d had all of the parts, the whole thing, and 
has been working on them. 

Chris: He reprograms everything, though. Everything 
is played analogue. He’s got a room full of amazing 
analogue synthesisers and drum machines. 


March 15. 
Chris continues working at James Ford’. 
Neil: I was ill. 


March 16. 

Neil and Chris at James Ford’. James works on 
“Why am I dancing?” and “Schlager hit parade”. 
Neil: I was feeling better. After, Chris and I walked 
to Shoreditch and met Tom Scutt for dinner, 
presumably to discuss the tour. 


March 17. 

James Ford’s house. James Ford and Chris work on 
“Adrenaline” for much of the day, then “Bullet for 
Narcissus”. Neil puts down “Neilatron” samples 
singing Allegris “Miserere. ” 

Neil: We had been working with the “Neilatron”, 
which is two and a half octaves of my voice recorded 
singing “ahhh” eight times... 

Chris: Just two and a half octaves? Now, Mariah 
Carey can do five. To put that into perspective... 
Neil: Well I can only do two and a half. Actually 

it might be three. Anyway James Ford had a 
programme that meant you could play all the parts of 
a piece of classical music, and put sounds to them, so 
I said, could you put the “Neilatron” through that, 
and he said, “Yeah.” So I said, “Well, try ‘Miserere’ 
by Allegri,” which is a setting of Psalm 51 — “Have 
mercy on Me, O God”— by the Italian composer 
Gregorio Allegri. It was composed — I’m quoting 
Wikipedia — during the reign of Pope Urban VIII, 
probably during the 1630s, for the exclusive use of 
the Sistine Chapel during the Tenebrae services of 
Holy Week, and its mystique was increased by 
unwritten performance traditions and ornamentation. 
It is written for two choirs, of five and four voices 
respectively, singing alternately and joining to sing 
the ending in nine-part polyphony. I’ve got about 32 
voices, I think. It was a sort of self-indulgence. 
Anyway, this immediately turned into a “thing” and 
later when we had the orchestra, James got them to 
play on it, and a harpist to play on it. I said I thought 
it could be a B-side, which it probably still will be, 
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but we ended up using it at the end of the last song, 
“Love is the law”. I actually wanted to go back into 
the studio and sing all the lines and blend them in, 
and track them, rather than them being sampled, 
because you can hear the Mickey Mouse thing of the 
high samples. But we never got round to doing that. 
And maybe it’s just better to sound sort of artificial 
like this. 


March 20. 

James Ford’s house. Work on “Loneliness”, then 
Neil sings lead vocals and harmonies on “Why am 
I dancing? ”. 


March 21. 

James Ford’s house. Work on “New bohemia”; 
Neil sings new vocals. 

Neil: “A new bohemia” has now become 
“New bohemia”. 


March 22. 

James Ford's house. Work all day on “Feel”. Neil 
sings new vocals. 

Neil: Often on our albums, the demo vocals, 
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typically recorded by Pete Gleadall, stay on the 
album — that’s why you often get a credit saying 
“Additional engineering: Pete Gleadall” or “Vocals 
recorded by Pete Gleadall’”. On this album, James 
wanted to re-record them all, but on “Feel”, which 
has got a lot of harmonies, I said, “You’ve got to 
keep the original ones in as well because I like the 
vibe of them.” 

Chris: So Pete Gleadall will still get on that song... 
Neil: I kept thinking that we should change the title 
because of the Robbie Williams song, but “Feel” 
just seems the natural title. 


March 23. 

James Ford’s house. James Ford works most of the 
day on “The secret of happiness” then Neil sings 
new vocals. 

Neil: I say that James Ford worked because we, of 
course, in many ways have done our work and he’s 
putting his work on it. So Chris and I are... 

Chris: ... asleep. 

Neil: As James Ford said in the interview with 

The New Cue, that’s where Chris Lowe was 

asleep normally. 
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Chris: Yeah. He had a very comfy sofa. 


March 24. 

James Ford's house. James Ford put down mixes of 
each song, adding zither to “Love is the law” and 
drums on “New bohemia”. 

Neil: He suddenly pulled out a set of drums from 
under a keyboard. 

Chris: He’s a really good drummer. In fact, when we 
saw him playing live in Barcelona, he was playing 
the drums and singing, which I’ve always thought 
must be very difficult to do. 

Neil: He plays what he called “Chris’s Phil Collins 
drum fill”. 


April 14. 

Neil at James Ford’s house, singing vocals on “New 
London boy”, “Loneliness” and “Schlager hit 
parade”. 

Neil: Afterwards, James and I met Chris in a pub off 
Carnaby Street, then we went to see Joel Gibb and 
Owen Pallett play at the Blue Basement nearby, a 
launch party for the reissue of the first Hidden 
Cameras album. And then we went to Masala Zone 
for an Indian meal. It was quite a fun night. 


April 19. 

Recording at the Church Studios, Crouch End. 
Chris: The Church Studios were formerly owned by 
Dave Stewart. 

Neil: Now owned by the producer Paul Epworth. 
Chris: It’s a funny studio because there’s no control 
room. The desk and everything is all in the same 
room. So you can’t talk during the performance. 


Neil: You’ve got to listen to the music. 

Chris: You have to listen to it! I was there for a 
social occasion. You have to sit quietly with 
headphones on and you can’t chat. 

Neil: Anyway, on the first day there we recorded 
backing vocals, and sax solos — in the end we used 
the one on “New London boy”, but not the one on 
“The secret of happiness”. Then the brass section 
arrived and played on “Loneliness” and “The secret 
of happiness”. 


April 20. 

String session at the Church Studios. 

Neil: It was two three-hour sessions of strings. 

It was the nicest string sessions we’ve ever done. 
All the people were smiling and saying, “Oh, love 
these songs.” 

Chris: That’s a generational thing. Musicians are 
nicer than they used to be. 

Neil: I think they are too. 

Chris: They used to turn up, they’d have a copy of 
The Guardian on the floor. It’s always The Guardian. 
And as soon as there’s a tea break they’d drop 
instruments and go off. 

Neil: Anyway, I must say it was a fantastic day. 
And the string arrangements, done by James and 
his friend Richard, are very beautiful, I think. 
Chris: He does very interesting string 
arrangements, James. 

Neil: They’re not just playing the chords. 

Chris: In fact, they sound a bit weird the first time 
you hear them. 

Neil: He always comes up with good notes above. 
In “Why am I dancing?” there’s some very beautiful 
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high string notes, a sort of mega-yearning. “New 
London boy” is the same. And “New bohemia”, 
I love the strings on that. 


April 20. 

String quartet and harp session at the Church 
Studios. 

Neil: The string quartet played on the start of 
“Loneliness” and on “Miserere”. Then the harp 
player came in and played on “The secret of 
happiness” and “Miserere”. 

Chris: Whenever the harps appear, I always think 
of that episode of Frasier where he’s arranging the 
wedding and, being Frasier, it’s very over the top 
with doves, harps, the whole thing, cherubims 
running around. 

Neil: James Ford then mixes while we’re 

on tour. 


September 12. 

James Ford’s house. Listening to album mixes. 
Neil: We listened to a mix of the new album — there 
was something about the whole sound that we didn’t 
like that he then took off. 

Chris: We thought it was too toppy. 

Neil: Toppy, yeah, bright. 

Chris: It was too bright. 

Neil: Harsh. It was too harsh. So we gave notes, 
then we went out for lunch with James then 

went home. 
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September 13. 

James Ford’s house. Listening to latest mixes. 

Neil: On the following morning, we’d listened to the 
new mixes James had sent over and then went to his 
house. I’d made a load of notes and we went through 
them. We worked on segue-ing “Love is the law” into 
“Miserere”, then we made changes to other tracks. 


September 14. 

Listening to latest mixes. 

Neil: James sent through the latest mixes which 
he’d worked on quite late. 

Chris: And then Neil went for a run and thought 

it sounded great. 

Neil: Walk. I went for a walk in the sunshine 
listening to them on the Apple EarPods Chris had 
given me for my birthday and was very happy 

with them. 

Chris: And Neil declared it... How did you put it? 
Neil: I phoned up Chris and said, “It’s a masterpiece.” 
Chris: That was the word. It’s a “masterpiece”. 
Neil: And the album was more or less finished. 
Chris: Neil had been saying to Angela, “In the diary 
here’s only four days booked to finish this album 
— it will take at least another two weeks or so.” And 
of course, at the end of three days, it was finished. 
Neil: I was absolutely astonished. The whole thing 
all the way through was very easy. 

Chris: Effortless. Like it made itself. 

Neil: Well, no... 
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There is a better fight 

A cause close to my heart 

A struggle against loneliness 
that’s tearing you apart 


Where you gonna run to now 
from loneliness? 

Who you gonna turn to 

out of loneliness? 


Like Ringo walking by the canal 
downcast and alone 


You're taking time to play that part 


A man who skims a stone 


Where you gonna run to now 
from loneliness? 

Who you gonna turn to 

out of loneliness? 


When you gonna not say no 
and make the answer yes? 
Who is here to help you out? 
Oh tell me — Can’t you guess? 


Where you gonna run to now 
from loneliness? 

Who you gonna turn to 

out of loneliness? 


Wherever you go 

you take yourself with you 
There’s nowhere you can hide 
from the loneliness 

that’s haunting your life 

the sense of wounded pride 


Everybody needs time to think 
Nobody can live without love 


Where you gonna run to now 
from loneliness? 

Who you gonna turn to 

out of loneliness? 


When you gonna not say no 
and make the answer yes? 
Who is here to help you out? 
Oh tell me - Can't you guess? 
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Where you gonna run to now 
from loneliness? 

When you gonna not say no 
and answer yes? 


Who you gonna turn to now 

from loneliness? 

Who could come and help you out? 
Oh, can’t you guess? 


When you gonna not say no 
and make the answer yes? 
Who is here to help you 

turn your back on loneliness? 


Chris: The basic idea was from what I’d been playing 
during “Love comes quickly” in the show. 

Neil: The demo was more Northern soul, or something 
like that. 

Chris: Yes, it was a bit Northern soul. 

Neil: I already had the idea for a song called “The 
struggle against loneliness”. I don’t know if it was 
something that I had read, or watched, but I was 
thinking about the difficulty people have. Covid really 
put loneliness on the agenda. And I’d had the idea of 
mentioning Ringo by the canal in a song for years 

and years. 

Chris: From the-film? 

Neil: Yeah. From A Hard Day's Night. [When Ringo 
Starr absconds and wanders into various escapades 
along a towpath.] 

Chris: I love that scene. 

Neil: It’s great. With the kid. 

Chris: That’s the best scene in that film. 

Neil: The song is someone saying to someone else: 
I know you’re lonely and I could help you. That’s 
all it says. And then I tie it up with wherever you go, 


you take yourself with you — you can’t run away from 


yourself. I worried, when I was listening to it the other 
day on my headphones, that it’s actually essentially an 
unsympathetic song. That it’s saying: “Pull yourself 
together.” It sort of is, in a way, but I think that 
ultimately it’s a cry for a cry for help. 

Chris: A cri de coeur! 

Neil: That’s what it is: a cry for a cry for help. So it 

is indeed sympathetic. We decided it should start the 
album because it sounded musically up. Even though 
the lyrics aren’t really up. 

Chris: Well that’s what we do isn’t it? Uplifting music 
with down lyrics. 
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(I would never let you down 
| will wait) 


All those stories you told 

conjure crimson and gold 
and I’d like to hear more 

as the stories unfold 

I’m on my way 

I’m here at the station 


Catch a train then a bus 
Well I’ve got it all sussed 
Wait, they unlock the doors 
There’s so much to discuss 
when you see a friend 
who’s been sent away 
Sometimes a look 

speaks more than you say 


You make me feel like 
nobody else can 

You make me feel like 
nobody else’s man 


(I would never let you down 
| will wait) 


Through the gate when you leave 


there’s a fresh winter breeze 
On the terrace it feels 

like a Rossetti frieze 

The ghost of a man 

who's lost in a rapture 

I’m counting the days 

till you get away 


You make me feel like 
nobody else can 

You make me feel like 
nobody else’s man 


You make me feel like 
You make me feel like 
nobody else can 
nobody else can 


Then outside there’s the moon 


It’s so high and too soon 
If you sang me a song 

I'd accompany the tune 
I’m counting the days 

till you get away 
Sometimes a look 

speaks more than you say 
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You make me feel like 
nobody else can 

You make me feel like 
nobody else can 

You make me feel like 
nobody else can 

You make me feel like 
nobody else’s man 


(I would never let you down 
| will wait) 


Neil: In 2003, when we were writing singles for PopArt, 
we had various strategies, i.e. doing “Numb” with Diane 
Warren, doing “In private” with Elton John, and, more 
importantly, writing “Flamboyant”, and doing “Miracles” 
with Adam F and Dan Fresh. And then we also wrote this. 
We wrote it in London, at the same time as “Luna Park” 
and “For every moment”. Chris wrote the track, basically, 
and I played a melody over the verse and then I sang the 
chorus: You make me feel like nobody else can. I always 
liked this track. There’s a sort of funny, ooh-wee-ooh high 
synth sound I always liked. 

Chris: It’s a cool track. 

Neil: We even, by the way, offered it once to Brandon 
Flowers when he was doing a solo album but we never 
heard anything back. I’ve always thought it was a cool 
track. And I wasn’t losing the chorus because I like the 
way it sounds. But I could never think of any more words. 
For the last 20 years, I’ve always been aware that I’ve got 
to write a lyric for this. In 2021 I asked Pete Gleadall to 
dig out the original track from the computer from almost 
20 years beforehand, which he succeeded in doing, and 

I got him to put a mix down without my melody on it, 
because I thought “this melody is too jaunty, it’s putting 
me off’. Anyway, 18 years later I suddenly thought of 
lyrics. I was reading a book about the British spy George 
Blake escaping from prison. And it made me think about 
visiting someone in prison, and suddenly I knew what I 
was writing about. The lyric’s about visiting someone in 
prison. So in the first verse he’s visiting his partner in jail. 
I love the line: Catch a train then a bus, well I’ve got it 
all sussed. Very North London, I thought. He’s getting the 
train from London to the remand open prison somewhere, 
and it’s like he’s texting the person in prison. Can you text 
people in prison? I don’t even know. 

Chris: Not officially, but people do smuggle mobile 
phones in. 

Neil: Then we’ve now gone into the prison. There’s a 
line: Sometimes a look speaks more than you say. I just 
imagine sitting at one of those tables. I’m imagining 

it actually being a Victorian prison, I think. There’s a 
famous quote from Oscar Wilde when he gets met by 

his friends after being released from prison, and he says, 
“Sphinx, how marvellous of you to know exactly the 
right hat to wear at seven o’clock in the morning to meet 
a friend who has been away!” Then the lyric describes 
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leaving after the visit. 

Chris: James Ford added an octave bassline. 

Neil: Yeah, he made it more jaunty, if I can call it that. 
Chris: Jaunty. Splittery-splattery. 

Neil: He put that riff at the front, which is really good. 
Chris: It sounds a bit more Euro to me. 

Neil: Because the original isn’t at all Euro. 

Chris: No, our version sounds a bit more Ronnie Scott’s. 
Neil: I could imagine Tracey Thorn singing it. 

Chris: The album’s also got a sort of Kraftwerk-y glitch 
noise on it so it sounds a lot more electro. None the worse 
for that! 

Neil: No. But the synth line I like is still there. I had to 
keep asking James to turn it up. And the original vocals 
are still in the chorus — with new vocals, too, but they’re 
still in there. I like the yearning quality of feel... 


WHY AM | DANCING? 


How did | get here? 

Who did | ever harm? 

| hope I’m an honest man 
no cause for alarm 


Why am | dancing 

when I’m so alone? 

What do | have to celebrate 
here on my own? 

| may as well be naked 

for I’ve nothing to hide 

| can feel tears in my eyes 
Are they really justified 

by all that I’m leaving behind? 


I’m starting a new life 

in a world far away 

from the people who brought me up 
and | disobey 


| don’t have all the answers 
but I’m trying to learn 

and if I’m to justify 

the questions asked in return 
lIl need all the help | can find 


Why am | dancing 

when I’m here alone? 

| can feel tears in my eyes 
My comfort zone 


Why am I dancing 
when I’m so alone? 
Maybe | can celebrate 
on my own? 


Why am | dancing? 
Why am | dancing? 
Why am | dancing? 
Why am I dancing? 
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Neil: “Why am I dancing?” has a complicated genesis. 
We've been writing this show called Naked, based on The 
Emperor s New Clothes by Hans Christian Andersen. In 
it, the Emperor has a political opponent who’s running 

for election against him, because the Emperor’s actually 
president at this point. Obviously his opponent gets 
poisoned and ends up in hospital. And I wrote the lyrics to 
a song called “How did I get here?”. 

Chris: I’d watched this Imagine documentary about 
Andrew Lloyd Webber, and he was going on about this 
chord that was the basis of all of his sort of Andrew Lloyd 
Webber-y type songs — something like an augmented 7th. 
You'd have to watch the programme to find out what it is. 
Neil sent these lyrics over and I wrote a song basically 
channelling Andrew Lloyd Webber. 

Neil: It is very Andrew Lloyd Webber. 

Chris: You could hear Elaine Paige singing it. 

Neil: The ballad version will still be in the musical. 
Chris: And then I decided to do a dance mix of it. I just 
thought we could also have a dance version of it later in 
the show, or at some point in the show. So it’s the same 
song, basically, as a dance record. 

Neil: I preferred the dance version to the musical version. 
And then I wrote non-musical specific lyrics for it. But 
that’s why the idea of naked comes into it. “I may as well 
be naked.” And this is during COVID lockdown. And so 
it’s a lockdown song about being by yourself and dancing, 
which I did used to do sometimes. The song sort of ramps 
the experience up a bit — I didn’t really have tears in my 


eyes, but it sounds quite good. I think it’s an unusual song. 


It doesn’t really have a chorus. Or it’s sort of all chorus. 
Chris: It starts with a fanfare. 

Neil: James did a great string arrangement. 

Chris: The demo is more hi-energy. He added a different 
bass line, and we changed the vocal melody where it went 
tears in my eyes. 

Neil: Chris thought it sounded like something else 

we'd written. 

Chris: I thought it sounded like “Shameless”. 

Neil: As soon as James sent through the finished mix, 

I thought this could be a single. 


NEW LONDON BOY 
| remember wondering... 


Who am |? 

and what will | turn out to be? 

| know where | have to go 

to unlock the secret of me 
Won't be long 

till | have to get out of here 
and live my invented life 

Well already that’s pretty queer 


A new London boy 

like so many others 
hanging around 

with my glam rock brothers 


A new London boy 

with the screamers who dress for excess 
seeking attention and freedom 

and the right people you can impress 


Are they girls or boys? 
Is everyone gay? 

Am | just kidding myself 
I'll go all the way? 


| remember wondering... 


New London boys 

can’t afford to be scared 
You take it on the chin 
and win in your head 
Skinheads will mock you 
call you a fag 

Last laugh is yours 
There’s a brick in your bag 
Follow the style 

plastic and showy 
Everyone’s dancing 

to Roxy and Bowie 
People want Deco 

and Hollywood stars 
the glamorous life 
vintage cars 

Like boy racers 

Speed is the essence 
Get yourself noticed 
Assert your presence 
Remember? 


Don’t be afraid 

if it feels bizarre 
This is your time 
You are the star 
Everyone’s watching 
Grab your chance 
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All it takes 
is a stolen glance 


New London boy 
New London boy 


lIl aim for the stars 

and learn how to swim with the sharks 
Play an electric guitar 

while studying Plato and Marx 


A new London boy 

like so many others 
hanging around 

with my glam rock brothers 


A new London boy 

Is everyone gay? 

Am | just kidding myself 
lIl go all the way? 


Neil: When Chris sent me the track that become “New 
London boy” I immediately loved it. The chorus brought 
tears to my eyes, almost. He already had the melody in 
there. I found it so moving. 

Chris: Piano sample. 

Neil: I still find it heart-breaking. 

Chris: That’s a result, isn’t it? 

Neil: I had the idea of writing a lyric about me moving 
down from Newcastle to London and getting a flat 

with friends in 1973, which I guess I quite often write 
about in a way. But my idea for this song was to update 
David Bowie’s song “The London Boys”, where David 
Bowie comes from the suburbs of London into the 
centre, and takes pills with the Mods, which is what 

he is at the time. I came down in 1973, basically into 
the glam rock period, and I stayed with two friends in 

a flat and we spent a lot of time dressing up and we 
went to, which has been mentioned before, the gay club 
Chaguaramas. So we go out a lot and we wear platform 
shoes and Oxford bags and all the rest of it. And I’ve got 
my guitar. And I’m studying history. It also draws on 

a later David Bowie song, “The Buddha of Suburbia”, 
again sort of suburban-into-the-centre-of-London. And 
he says: Sometimes I fear that the whole world is queer. 
Also, I actually wrote a song when I was 16 or 17 called 
“Snow”, a reggae song, but it had a chorus about Where 
will you be 15 years from now? Who will you be 15 years 
from now? So I start by saying I remember wondering 
because I can remember that song. I love that line: / 
remember wondering. What happens in the song is 
reasonably accurate. Won t be long till I have to get out 
of here and live my invented life is because | want to be 
a pop star, and I moved to London. ... hanging around 
with my glam rock brothers is slightly fanciful in a way, 
but it’s also true as well, nonetheless. This is culture 

in 1973. People are suddenly fascinated by old Busby 


Berkeley musicals, Biba, Roxy Music, David Bowie. 
We’re always hanging around Biba’s in Kensington 

on Saturday afternoons. The BBC showed a season of 
Busby Berkeley musicals and one of the guys in the flat 
bought an album with those songs like “We’re in the 
Money”. And the story in the rap — I remember the story 
of the Newcastle drag queen who had a brick in her bag. 
I’ve always admired the kind of toughness required to be 
that kind of person — the sort of courage it takes. Then 

it mentions in the final verse: IIl aim for the stars, and 
learn how to swim with the sharks. When I was at North 
London Poly, I was going to visit music publishers, as 
people probably know, not that they were necessarily 
sharks. Play an electric guitar while studying Plato and 
Marx — well, I did study Plato, I did study Marx, but I 
never had an electric guitar, unfortunately. Because they 
were just too expensive. But it’s a nice idea. I think I 
wanted an electric guitar. 

Chris: There’s not a lot to say, really, about recording it. 
Neil: Musically this is really pretty similar to Chris’s 
demo. But there’s lovely strings. 

Chris: Yeah, James Ford’s very good on strings. 

Neil: I suggested to Chris there was a sax solo, and so 
Chris wrote a sax solo, which is note for note the same 
as on the record. 

Chris: The reason why a saxophone solo works is 
because of David Bowie again. 

Neil: It’s a really great moment. 


The David Bowie song which inspired 
the lyrics of “New London boy” 
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DANCING STAR 


Amalfi 

Blue skies, blue sea 

It’s a long way from Siberia 
How did you get here? 


Jumped the barrier at Orly Airport 

Claimed political asylum there 

Took all the KGB boys by surprise 

| think they thought that you would never dare 
But you knew you had to take a risk 

You broke the rules over and over again 

A fiery talent with a reputation 

A trouble-maker among sombre men 


Dancing star 

That’s what you are 
Came so far 

You’re a dancing star 
Dancing star 

More power than a tsar 
Yes you are 

You’re a dancing star 


When the streets of London sang with pop stars 
Well the truth is that they always do 

In the 60s you could feel the freedom 

and the brightest star in town was you 

Always a scandal and a real heart-breaker 

Boys and girls both threw themselves at you 


Dancing star 

That’s how bright you shine... 
Dancing star 

... when all your stars align 
Dancing star 

More power than a tsar 

Yes you are 

You’re a dancing star 


Dancing star 
Dancing star 
Dancing star 

Yes you are 

You’re a dancing star 


Paris 

New York 
Copenhagen 

Vienna 

San Francisco 

St Petersburg 

The world wanted you 
How bright you shone 
and still shine now 
although you’ve gone 


Dancing star 

That’s what you are 
Came so far 

You’re a dancing star 
Dancing star 

More power than a tsar 
Yes you are 

You're a dancing star 


Neil: I always thought Chris’s track sounded like it 
could have been on Madonna’s first album. 

Chris: None the worse for that. 

Neil: I can even imagine now, if you put it over the 
video for “Lucky Star”, with her and her brother and 
the other dancer, it would work. I always think of those 
kind of early Eighties dancing routines. I always kept 
thinking maybe we could get Madonna to sing the line 
dancing star! but, anyway, we didn’t. 

Chris: I haven’t really got much to say because, as 
James Ford has said, I was asleep for most of the time on 
the sofa. We’ve done our stuff, really. I’m sort of half- 
asleep, though. I’m not totally asleep. I’m sort of like 

a dog that’s got one ear on what’s going on. 

Neil: The song is about Rudolf Nureyev, the Russian 
ballet dancer. I think this is all sparked by the fact that 
Chris has got the sound of waves on the original track 
he’d written, “Eternal summer”. During lockdown 

I watched this documentary on BBC iPlayer about 
Nureyey, and he buys a house near the sea in Amalfi. 
That makes me think of it, and then I immediately think 
of the whole thing, and I thought “dancing star”. After 
that, it was simply a matter of looking at Wikipedia 

for the details, to be honest. For instance: Jumped the 
barrier at Orly Airport. Nureyev was a principal dancer 
with the Bolshoi Ballet, and the Bolshoi came to Europe, 
and they’d got all their KGB handlers, and Nureyev felt 
very restricted by the whole thing. Then they announced 
they were going to send him back to Moscow so he 
wouldn’t do the rest of the tour, and he decided he was 
going to leave. There’s a diplomatic incident and the 
Soviets can’t do anything. And he goes to London and 
becomes a big star, dancing with Margot Fonteyn, the 
Royal Ballet, and various other things. He was a real 
superstar, and somehow it was also part of the swinging 
London thing. My favourite line in the song is: When 
the streets of London sang with pop stars — well, the truth 
is that they always do. Which I hope is still true. Then 
there’s a middle bit where I just speak, which is like one 
of those Hollywood films where they will show a train 
going along and it sort of says “Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Ohio...”. I just mention places he played, which I looked 
up on Wikipedia. The song is celebrating his life. It’s just 
saying he’s a great star. 
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A NEW BOHEMIA 


Like silent movie stars 

in 60s Hollywood 

No one knows who you are 
in the hipster neighbourhood 
Your only friend 

is amemory of a dream 
Walking down the Strip 
looking for the latest scene 


Where have they gone, Les Petites Bon-Bons? 
Who dances now to their sweet old song? 

| wish | lived my life free-and-easier 

| need to find a new bohemia 


Hot on the heels 

of the absolute last chance 
| watched them trying out 
something new from France 
Kamikaze eyes 

locked in a trance 
Improvising 

a wild hypnotic dance 


Where have they gone, Les Petites Bon-Bons? 
Who dances now to their sweet old song? 

| wish | lived my life free-and-easier 

| need to find a new bohemia 


Every day is a warning 

evening might forget 

Then the following morning has 
the sweet smell of regret 

I’m always in love 

I’m easily led 

My life is a mess 

like an unmade bed 


Where have they gone, Les Petites Bon-Bons? 
Who dances now to their sweet old song? 

| wish | lived my life free-and-easier 

| need to find a new bohemia 


Where are they now? 

Where have they gone? 

Who dances now to their song? 

| wish I lived my life free-and-easier 
I’m on my way to a new bohemia 


Neil: My other favourite track on the album. Again a 
track Chris sent to me that I loved when it came through. 
It’s a very good melody. I already had the idea of /’m 
looking for new bohemia. I think the idea of “a new 
bohemia” came about from us talking, before lockdown, 
about how we used to go to the Groucho Club and meet 
artists and things. And then suddenly we don’t do that 


anymore. And I miss that. And we thought, at that point, 
that that sort of thing doesn’t seem to exist. Or we don’t 
seem to know those kind of people. So I’m literally saying: 
“I’m looking for...” or “I need to find a new bohemia.” 
Chris: We were just very lucky, weren’t we, really, to be 
in the right place for that in the Nineties. 

Neil: Because we weren’t in the bohemia of the Eighties. 
Chris: And those things don’t just happen all the time. 
Neil: No, they don’t. 

Chris: You have to be in Paris when Picasso and 
everyone was around. We just happened to in London 
when Brit Art and Brit Pop happened. 

Neil: Sam Taylor-Wood, as she was then. Damien Hirst. 
Vic Reeves. 

Chris: Cerith Wyn Evans. 

Neil: Sarah Lucas, Tracy Emin. 

Chris: That doesn’t happen all the time — you expect 

it to happen all the time, but it doesn’t. 

Neil: This song has also a genesis in Chris and I being 
in Los Angeles, probably working on Super. We were 
walking through a hipster neighbourhood and I was 
saying, “No one here would know who we are.” That’s 
where I got the Sunset Boulevard kind of idea: Like silent 
movie stars in ’60s Hollywood. If you were a silent movie 
star in 1925, 40 years later, you’re only 65, and no one 
has the faintest idea who you are. And you could feel 

a bit like that. So that was also a lyric I had lying around 
on my phone. And then there’s a third element. In an art 
gallery show about radical gay theatre or something — it 
might even have been in Berlin at the Shwules Museum 
— I read about a San Francisco radical gay theatre group 
called Les Petites Bon-Bons. To quote Wikipedia again: 
“Les Petites Bon-Bons was a group of conceptual/life 
artists that originated in Milwaukee, Wisconsin in the 
early 1970s. Their activities spanned the nascent gay 
activist movement, the international correspondence 
network and the Hollywood glitter rock scene.” So, it’s 
our second glam rock song of the album. Anyway, I just 
liked the idea and the sound of Les Petites Bon-Bons. I 
think the song’s ultimately nostalgic. There’s the famous 
French phrase “Où sont les neiges d'antan” — where 

are the snows of yesteryear? Because they’ve melted. 
It’s basically that. That’s what Les Petites Bon-Bons 
are, really. And I like the fact that they’re called Les 
Petites Bon-Bons because to me it also means, where 
are the sweet things we used to love years ago. James 
Ford changed the arrangement quite a lot. He added an 
instrumental part, and there’s a gorgeous end. It sounds 
like the Wrecking Crew played it in LA. It’s got brass — 
real brass. 

Chris: Yeah, it sounds like a proper record, that, doesn’t it? 
Neil: And again, a beautiful string arrangement. This is 
the song I remember with the orchestra all playing it and 
smiling. It’s really unusual to see that. 

Chris: Particularly when they’re playing our music. We 
don’t normally get that. We normally get indifference. 
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THE SCHLAGER HIT PARADE 


If you think you’re going down 
in hazel, black and brown 

You need some happy music 
when winter comes around 


Glühwein, Wurst and Sauerkraut 
Sun and sangria 

We’re speeding on a speedboat 
We're heading off to Shangri-La 


The future is the present now 

Music must be played 

It’s always Christmas or the sound of summer 
in the schlager hit parade 


Sexy, sexy, Sexy 

Healthy, happy girls and boys 
Weddings are a bit like Christmas 
Everyone rejoice 


The future is the present now 

Music must be played 

It’s always Christmas or the sound of summer 
in the schlager hit parade 


Never trust your memories 
Say a sentimental farewell 
The leader of the schlager band 
he knows but he won't tell 


The future is forever 

Let’s not dwell on the past 
Gesundheit to Europa! 
Let’s hope it’s gonna last 


Laughter and forgetting 
whatever was betrayed 

What happened never happened 
in the schlager hit parade 


The future is the present now 

Music must be played 

It’s always Christmas or the sound of summer 
in the schlager hit parade 


The future is the present now 

Music must be played 

It’s always Christmas or the sound of summer 
in the schlager hit parade 


Chris: I never thought this would be on the album. 

I just thought it was a birrova laugh. 

Neil: Oh, I always thought it was really good. And 
sometimes we do “birrova laugh”. And when you’ve 
got a melody as strong as this, you can’t not put it on 


the album. You just can’t. 

Chris: This started with lyrics, didn’t it? 

Neil: It did. We both have a mild obsession with 
schlager music. 

Chris: Mild! Die Flippers are one of my favourite 
groups! “Schlager” literally means “hit”. 

Neil: As Wikipedia puts it: “Schlager music is a style 
of European popular music...” — I would say German, 
but I guess it could be Austrian — “... that is generally 
a catchy instrumental accompaniment to vocal pieces 
of pop music with simple, happy-go-lucky and often 
sentimental lyrics. Typical schlager tracks are either 
sweet, sentimental ballads with a simple catchy melody 
or light pop tunes. Lyrics typically centre on love, 
relationships and feelings.” Going to Germany a lot, 
we’ve become very aware of schlager. Also Harold 
Faltermeyer, who produced Behaviour had a separate 
career, or has a separate career, as a schlager producer. 
Chris: Also the studio that we recorded at with Stuart 
Price in Berlin, Hansa, is actually famous in Germany 
for recording schlager. 

Neil: Yes, we all think David Bowie, and of Hansa as 
being doom and gloom. Actually, there’s something 
like 500 schlager hits been recorded there. 

Chris: And we used to go to bars in Berlin with Pete 
Gleadall, and they would be cosy and unfortunately 
smoky, but they would be playing non-stop schlager. 
Cool Berliners we know would be... 

Neil: ... aghast... 

Chris: ... that we like schlager music. 

Neil: We’ve talked for years about making a schlager 
album, by the way. 

Chris: In Germany there’s a schlager TV show. 

Neil: Anyway, Chris one day pointed out to me that in 
all of the schlager videos, you’re either in a boat off 
the coast of Majorca in the summer or it’s Christmas. 
Probably because of that conversation, I wrote this 
lyric. I had the idea years ago. Probably because of that 
conversation or something. In the lyrics I think about 
why German culture after World War II... 

Chris: You had to bring it down, didn’t you? 

Neil: Well, that’s what it’s about, though! 

Chris: Did you not read what the definition of a 
schlager record was? And you brought into it World 
War II! 

Neil: No, the aftermath of World War II. ... hazel, black 
and brown is the Nazi party. So the thesis of the song 

is that after World War II Germany couldn’t look back. 
It was too painful. Instead, it had to look forward to 

a jolly future. And of course they had their economic 
miracle in the 1950s. And schlager music is the perfect 
accompaniment to that because it’s jolly, it’s about 
holidays, about Christmas, about family, and celebrates 
all the simple good things. And you can forget about 
the past because the past is too unpleasant to remember. 
That’s what the song is about. So although it’s schlager, 
it’s also quite intellectual. When I sent the lyrics to 
Chris, I said, “Obviously it’s meant to be schlager.” 
And he did a very good job. 
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THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS The secret of happiness 
was always concealed from me 
Butterflies! But now that it’s been expressed 
your secret’s revealed to me 
Hungry, angry 
Hot and tired Butterflies! 
| walk into your life 
The haze of summer That’s when | find 
makes a halo that you possess 
around your face with light all that | need: 
the secret of happiness 
And on a wall you’ve hung You share 
Babe Rainbow and I’m impressed 
framed from the Sunday Times all that | need: 
Enigmatic as the Mona Lisa the secret of happiness 


| read between your lines 
And maybe more 

That’s when | find as an encore 

that you possess 

all that | need: 

the secret of happiness 

You stare 

and I’m impressed 

as you reveal 

the secret of happiness 


And maybe more 
as an encore 


Bright as sunshine 

Bold as headlines 

By chance or design 
Fluttering 

the latest thing 

your pearls before the swine 


Northern skies 
and butterflies 
It’s still light at ten 
Moon is rising 
Trees are sighing 
poetry again 


That’s when I find R N Ñ BD W 


that you possess 

all that | want: 

the secret of happiness 
You share 

| never guessed 

all that | need: 

the secret of happiness 


One of Peter Blake’s 1968 “Babe Rainbow” 
screen prints, spotted by Neil in a Berlin gallery 


And maybe more 
as an encore 
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Neil: Having watched a Fred Astaire film and read 

a book about Irving Berlin in lockdown, I started to 
play his songs on the piano. And I wrote two songs 
with music influenced by Irving Berlin, his sort of 
chords. The other one I wrote was much more Irving 
Berlin-ish. But it has quite sophisticated chords. And 
the melody weaves its way through them in quite a 
sophisticated way. From the various versions I went 
through of this song I suddenly thought, “‘The secret 
of happiness’ — that’s really good.” And so it’s the idea 
that a man falls in love with someone, and realises 
they’ve got a secret way of living their life that he 
hadn’t thought possible before. And he falls in love 
with her. And maybe she falls in love with him. And 
they’re happy. To me this is set in the Sixties —- maybe 
in 1968 in the south of France. It’s hot and a guy meets 
a woman. And it’s a very summery record. In the lyrics, 
there’s a reference to a print of “Babe Rainbow” by 
Peter Blake on her wall, which I remember as a kid. 

In the Sunday Times Magazine in the late Sixties, you 
could send off and get a print of “Babe Rainbow”. I 
remember seeing the artwork in the magazine — I think 
I cut it out and pinned it on the wall or something. 
She’s wearing a bikini, isn’t she? And it’s a classic pop 
art image. 

Chris: I had nothing to do with this track. Literally zilch. 
Neil: It’s actually almost the closest thing we’ve ever 
done to easy listening. And I think James Ford has 
made it more easy listening. Chris said, “It sounds like 
George Michael.” It does. 

Chris: George Michael would have liked it. 

Neil: Yes. He would. It would be from the product 
range that goes: “Nothing has been proved”, “Cowboys 
and Angels”, “It always comes as a surprise”. 

Chris: Did he like “It always comes as a surprise”? 
Neil: He came in to the studio three times and asked 

to listen to it while he was making Older. I remember 
thinking the third time, I don’t know why we don’t ask 
him to sing it, because it’s very him. 


BULLET FOR NARCISSUS 


I’ve got eyes in the back of my head 
for anything suspicious 

and if my number’s up 

lIl take a bullet for Narcissus 


This narcissus, his power is his dream 
His politics are simply mean 

He doesn’t trust what he hasn’t seen 
He’s so banal, he’s made it mainstream 


| see the tension in his eyes 

The accusations he denies 

| wonder if he’s realised 

that right behind him he’s despised 


I’m strapped up, strapped in, wear the vest 
All the kit of an agent’s chest 

Even though it’s bullet-proof 

one could get through and that’s the truth 


So I’ve got eyes in the back of my head 
for anything suspicious 

and if my number’s up 

I'll take a bullet for Narcissus 


As | survey the big event 

people think he’s heaven-sent 
Devoted crowds who chant his name 
| sometimes think he lives for fame 


Oh Narcissus 

It’s so delicious 

to watch his make-up run 

He sweats and panicky 

fakes reality 

He only cares for number one 


I’ve got eyes in the back of my head 
for anything suspicious 

and if my number’s up 

I'll take a bullet for Narcissus 

And if my number’s up 

l’ll take a bullet for Narcissus 
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Neil: This is one of the later songs written on the album. 
I think I had the title “Bullet for Narcissus” on my Notes 
in my phone. It was based on reading somewhere that 
Trump’s bodyguards, when he was President, despised 
him. And I thought of the phrase “bullet for Narcissus” 
— Narcissus being Trump, i.e. a narcissist. The song is 
about the irony of protecting someone, and having to die 
for them, when you despise them. So it’s a scene from a 
musical about Donald Trump; the song’s being sung by 
all his bodyguards. One of the great things about being 
a songwriter is, I think, is imagining you’re someone 
else. I’m imagining I’m a secret service agent. Chris sent 
through his track, “Getting through”, which was kind of 
happy-clappy house. I suddenly thought of this and then 
I sat down and wrote the lyrics in one afternoon, then 
sang them and sent them to Chris. And that was the week 
I went to Hastings and bought the electric guitar that I 
couldn’t afford in 1973. 

Chris: Neil’s Hastings guitar made it onto the final track. 
Neil: I double-tracked it. 

Chris: If it moves, Neil will double-track it. 

Neil: That’s one hundred per cent true. Why wouldn’t 
you double-track something? It sounds better, I 
always think. 

Chris: James Ford housed this track up. It’s got a lot 
more energy, hasn’t it? 

Neil: Well, it had a lot of energy anyway. It’s a very 
catchy tune, I think. 

Chris: It’s a bit funkier. His productions are quite 
minimal, aren’t they? 

Neil: He’s dared to make us more minimal. Our demos 
are more complicated. 


LOVE IS THE LAW 


It comes and goes 
ebbs and flows 

Love’s a profession 
plied beneath the moon 
It waits and watches 
weaves and dodges 
Catch it like a cold 

No one is immune 


And every night 
there’s a busy trade 
Love is the law 

that must be obeyed 
And every day 

the price is paid 

Love is the law 

and a trick of the trade 


Love is the law, love is the law 


From wiser lips 

I’ve heard it said 
love is a profession 
as old as time 
Watch it and learn it 
Study it and earn it 


You’ve a head for business 


and a heart for crime 


And every night 
there’s a busy trade 
Love is the law 

that must be obeyed 
And every day 

the price is paid 

Love is the law 

and a trick of the trade 


Love is the law 
but you can’t regulate it 
The desire is so strong 


and you won’t moderate it 


That one’s a gambler 
This one’s a thief 
Both make it easy 
and that’s a relief 


Such happy days 
spent in idleness 
Now the sea is warm 
and the wine is young 
Evening brings the action 
and the main attraction 
Love is a mood 

and a slip of the tongue 
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While every night Neil: I was reading a biography of Oscar Wilde 
there’s a busy trade in lockdown. 
Love is the law Chris: Again? Are there any books you haven’t read 
that must be obeyed about him? 
And every day Neil: Just recently I bought an American new edition 
the price is paid of The Complete Trials Of Oscar Wilde. I thought, “But 
Love is the law you’ve already read about that...” And then another part 
and a trick of the trade of me is saying, “Yeah, I’m still buying it — sorry.” I 

might take it on tour. Anyway, after Oscar leaves prison, 
Love is the law he’s in Nice, and he sits on the Corniche at Nice and 
but you can’t regulate it watches all the trade and sex going on. That’s where 
The desire is so strong I got the idea for the lyric. I don’t even know where love 
and you won’t moderate it is the law came from, but I quite liked the phrase. And 
That one’s a gambler I sent the lyric to Chris — this is when I said, “It’s meant 
This one’s a thief to be a sort of dramatic ballad.” And it comes back! 
Both make it easy There you go! I have to say, I have always thought this 
and that’s a relief should be a James Bond film title and theme song: 

“The new James Bond film, Love Is The Law...” 
Love is the law, love is the law Chris: With James Bond, played by a woman. 
Love is the law, love is the law Jemima Bond. 
Love is the law, love is the law Neil: In fact, when we were checking mixes with James 
Love is the law, love is the law Ford, he said, “You know, I think this sounds like a 


James Bond song.” He’s put eerie sounds on it. And 
guitar. And of course, a string arrangement. The great 
thing about James is there’s moments where it could be 
an Arctic Monkeys record. Actually, this would be 

great sung by... 

Chris: ... Adele? 

Neil: No! Alex in Arctic Monkeys. 

Chris: And then, at the end, we get some of “Miserere”. 
Neil: It’s what Julian Mendelsohn used to called “a faff’, 
i.e. a fun piece of self-indulgence. That has gone all the 
way. There’s even seagulls recorded by me on a Scottish 
cliff. It’s a bit prog rock, really. 

Chris: Actually, it’s really good, the way the album ends. 
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On October 31, 2023, the Pet Shop Boys were photographed in a studio in the East 


End of London by the photographer Tim Walker. Annually was there too. 


Chris arrives first, and takes a place on a sofa by 
the window. 

“Are all these people here for us?” he asks. (Aside 
from the Pet Shop Boys, their manager Angela and 
Annually, there are ten other people listed on the 
call sheet.) 

The people in question within earshot all aver that 
they are. 

“Good luck,” he says. 

Just as he is being told that first there will be 
“grooming”, and seems to wrinkle his face at this 
thought, Neil arrives. He joins Chris on the sofa. 
Someone, being helpful, asks whether they'd like 
some tea. 

“You don’t have tea at this time!” exclaims Chris, 
comically aghast. (It is 10.30 in the morning.) “This 
is coffee time!” 

“We have coffee till lunchtime,” Neil clarifies. 
“And possibly after lunch. Then we move into tea. 
Then, at seven o’clock, white wine.” 

Chris tells Neil that he didn’t sleep well last night. 
They both had vaccinations yesterday ahead of their 
South American dates, and he thinks it was that. “I was 
awake virtually all night,” he says. Neil says that his 
arm was throbbing — Chris’s wasn’t — but that after 
a hot bath he slept well. 

“T need sugar,” Chris says, and complains about the 
inconvenience of the building work he’s having at 
home, and how the situation is compounded by the 
fact that his shower has stopped working. 

“Tve got to traipse all the way into the basement,” 
he says. “I thought: I wish I lived in hotels. I don’t get 
the point of owning property.” 

“Why don’t you just simply live in the Savoy?” 
suggests Neil, joining in the spirit of the complaint. 

“How many years have I got left?” Chris continues. 
“It’d probably be cheaper and more fun. I always 
thought it was great when Elaine Stritch lived in 
the Savoy.” 

“We all did,” Neil agrees. 

“You can phone down and say, ‘Id like a full 
English breakfast today!” Chris adds. 

After a while, Neil addresses a question away 
from the sofa. 


“Do you want us to get made up or anything?” 
Neil asks. 

“Are we all ready to go?” says Chris. A pause. 
“T’ve forgotten what we’re doing.” 

“Shooting the album cover,” says Neil, playing 
along. “Just do what you're told.” 

The previous day they had explained to Annually 
a little of the plan for today. 

“The basic idea comes from a picture Chris saw,” 
said Neil. 

“Tn a programme about transsexuals in America,” 
Chris explained, “they had one of those standard 
end-of-school photographs of this boy. You know, 
they all look the same. Sort of sepia and...” 

“A professionally taken, studio portrait sort of 
thing,” continued Neil. “At one time, Asian families 
used to have these kind of formal portraits taken with 
a background. And we actually looked into seeing 
whether we could use something like that, but we 
looked them up and actually they all do jolly pictures 
holding up the babies now.” 

Meanwhile the photographer Tim Walker, 
who recently had an exhibition at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, had approached them separately 
to ask whether they’d sit for a portrait for a major 
new project he is working on. Dialogue began 
about a shoot which would aim to produce both a 
new Pet Shop Boys album cover and images for 
his project. 

“He liked the idea we had,” said Neil. “And then 
we sent another picture, again from Chris, of an actor, 
and we had a meeting and we discussed it. I then 
suggested an idea that’s been around for forever, of a 
formal portrait, but Chris and I are wearing blindfolds. 
Like we’re about to be executed.” 

“I probably won’t like the photographs,” Chris 
predicted. “That’s what I’m expecting.” 

Annually asked whether this wasn’t his default 
expectation? 

“Yeah,” he said. “It is. Because I don’t normally. I 
liked having the graphic sleeves. But we’ve done three 
of them. And no one likes the graphic sleeves. They 
just want pictures of us, however bad they might be.” 

And so here we are... 
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Neil and Chris in the street outside Tim Walker’s studio, east London 
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Tim Walker arrives and greets them. 

“Do you want to see the plan?” he asks. “It’d be 
good to get your input?” 

“Input?” says Chris. “You'll regret saying that.” 

“So I’ve divided stuff into three parts...” Tim 
begins. “Part One... ” 

“In which Doris gets her oats,” says Chris. 

Walker looks bemused. 

“Sorry, it’s the beginning of the Ler It Be album,” 
Neil explains. “Part One, in which Doris gets her oats.” 
[To be precise, its at the beginning of the song “Two of 
Us” and John Lennon actually says “phase one”.| 

“You’re too young,” Chris tells Tim Walker. “You 
don’t know this combo called The Beatles.” 

“Let’s stay on message,” Neil proposes, and they 
gather round the reference shots for today’s photos. 

A traditional part of a Pet Shop Boys photo shoot 
involves Chris attempting to negotiate ways in which 
he can avoid being photographed, certainly in any 
conventional way. 

Chris points at a blindfolded image, a reference 
for Part Two. “Can we do that one first and nail that 
one?” He suggests. 

“That’s number two,” says Tim Walker, and 
continues describing the first shot. 

“This might work with my back to the camera,” 
says Chris. “I thought that on the way here.” There 
is, understandably, some push-back to this notion. 
“We’ll try it both ways,” Chris agrees, “but it might 
be easier. That might be a good out for everyone.” 

Tim Walker shows them a proposed image with 
a red background. 

“J quite like it,” says Neil, though then he offers a 
qualification. “It’s a bit inflected, maybe,” he says, “i.e. 
acting. The Pet Shop Boys don’t do acting.” He worries 
it’s a bit too like a Pink Floyd Hipgnosis sleeve. 

“Yeah,” says Chris, knowing what he means, “the 
man on fire.” [They are referring to an image in the 
artwork of Pink Floyd's Wish You Were Here.] 

They look at images with a torch in someone’s 
mouth. Chris wants to make sure it doesn’t look like 
they’re vaping. Also, he has another concern. “You 
can still see a lot of face, can’t you?” says Chris, as if 
this would obviously be a clear negative. The image 
shows someone else standing in, modelling what 
they would do, 

“Can’t we just photograph him instead?” 

Chris suggests. 

“And then he can do the promotion too,” says Neil. 

“Wouldn’t that be good?” says Chris. 

They talk more about the Pink Floyd imagery. 

“It’s a bit Seventies,” Neil considers. 

“Well, we’ve not done the Seventies,” Chris points 


out. “We’ve not plundered the Seventies.” 

The meeting is finished. 

“I’m quite excited about this,” says Neil. “We’ve 
never done anything like this.” 

“And that’s it, that’s the plan,” summarises Tim. 

“Great,” says Neil. 

“Good luck!” says Chris to Tim, breezily. 

“Ts that a good plan?” Tim says, asking for 
confirmation. 

“It’s a really great plan,” says Chris. 

“And then what will happen,” predicts Neil, “is 
we’ll end up with something completely different.” 
“Right,” says Chris. “Shall we sit down again 

now?” suggests Chris. 

He’s told no, that now they have to go and look 
at clothes. 

“We’ve done sitting down,” says Neil. 

They walk down the stairs to a room dominated by 
rails of clothing. Neil looks at some vintage Fifties 
suits, with some enthusiasm. Chris is less keen. 

“I don’t like anything secondhand,” he explains. 
“I don’t like secondhand books, I don’t like 
secondhand clothes, I don’t like secondhand 
furniture, I like everything new. Second hand clothes 
shops — I can’t stand the smell. Would you buy 
someone else’s underpants and wear them? I don’t 
think so.” Nevertheless, a few minutes later he 
announces, “I’m just going to wear what I’m told 
— I’m being flexible.” In keeping with this, he tries 
on a large black coat, noting: “This is something 
I wouldn’t normally wear. I’m just being very 
compliant. That’s my word for the day: *compliant’.” 
He looks in the mirror. “I like the long sleeves. 

I think it’s really funny for a keyboard player to have 
no hands.” 

“You look like you’ve been in the dressing-up 
box,” says Neil. 

They’re now both in long black coats. Tim Walker 
suggests that they try on blindfolds; he and the stylist 
Kate Phelan tie red blindfolds round Neil’s and 
Chris’s heads. 

Chris’s goes on first; he’s standing slightly in 
front of Neil. 

“Tt looks great from behind,” says Neil. 

“T know it’d look great from behind,” says 
Chris, weightily. 

Now Neil’s goes on. 

“It’s funny to think that when you’re executed,” 
he says, “they put the blindfold on and that’s the last 
thing you see.” 

“The BBC aren’t secretly here filming this?” 
asks Chris. 

Once the blindfold is off, Chris looks at the test shot. 
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“I look a bit stiff,” he says. “My head looks big, too.” 

Tim says it’s because he’s leaning forward. 

“I don’t want to have a big head,” Chris emphases. 

“Don’t look at this like pictures, just look at it for 
the clothes,” says Tim. 

So Chris considers the clothes. “Do I even need 
a coat?” he questions. A debate is set off, a new coat 
is tried on. 

“Oh, that really works on you,” Neil says. 

“I think buttoned up,” suggests Tim. 

“Yeah, it’s all about buttons,” says Chris. 

Now they try on dark suits, ready for the first shot. 
There’s a discussion as to whether they need to 
bother putting the suit trousers on. 

“Are you ever going to see us below here?” 
asks Chris. 

“I see it cropped here,” says Tim, indicating 
a level above waist height. “Or do you think you 
should both be full length?” 

“Oh, not full length!” exclaims Chris 

“No, I see it cropped here,” says Neil, indicating 
a similar height to Tim’s. 

Chris is asked whether he wants to put the trousers 
on anyway. 

“No, I’m not wasting my time doing that,” he says. 

“I think we want to put trousers on,” says Tim. 

“Just in case,” Neil agrees. 

“Okay,” says Chris, reluctantly. “They’re all clean, 
aren’t they?” 

“Yes, they’re all dry-cleaned,” Kate says. 

“There’s no fleas or anything?” he double-checks. 


“No there’s no scummy bits,” she reassures him. 

“That’s what I don’t like about secondhand 
clothes,” he reiterates. 

He asks whether he can still wear trainers and is 
told that yes, this he can do. 

Suits on, they go back upstairs. 

“No one said it were fancy dress,” mutters Chris 
says, paraphrasing Alex Turner’s quip in his 
acceptance speech at the 2006 NME awards. 

Neil says he plans to wear glasses — “It’s a new 
look for me” — and sits to have his hair trimmed. He 
points out that he had a haircut a couple of days ago. 

“Shall I just do a 1?” 

“Actually I had a 0.5,” says Neil. 

“There’s a few little bits.” 

“That’s what I thought,” says Neil. 

One of the people working here says that as soon 
as he noted “a hint of thinness” in his hair, he shaved 
it all off. 

“I like that attitude,” concurs Chris. ““If you’re 
going to go, you can go now. I’m not waiting for 
you. I’m going to decide this, not you!” I totally 
agree with that. ‘And I’m not going to just watch this 
long progress that’s going to take years, I’m going to 
deal with it now.’” 

Neil is finished; Chris takes his seat. 

“I did mine this morning,” he says, “but I may 
have missed a bit.” 

Neil, back on the sofa, has a question. “With AI, 
can we do a video of how we looked in 1986? Why 
wouldn’t we do that? It’s a gimmick, but it’s a pop 
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video. It’s about gimmicks.” 

Chris, hair completed, has a question too. “What 
are we doing for lunch, by the way?” 

With that, they both get up, and head once more 
to the stairs. 

“March to the scaffold,” says Chris. 

“March to the scaffold,” echoes Neil. “As ever.” 


They walk outside and round the corner, then inside 
and up some more stairs to the studio itself. 

As a prop handkerchief is neatly repositioned in 
Chris’s jacket’s breast pocket, he notes that in real 
life he only uses paper handkerchiefs. “I would never 
blow my nose on this. Not in a million years. The 
idea of having snot in your pocket...” he says. He 
also decides that he doesn’t approve of how this 
handkerchief has now been positioned. “I liked it a 
bit more louche,” he explains. “A bit messier. It looks 
like I’ve put too much effort into that.” (Perhaps 
what barely needs commenting on this deep in Pet 
Shop Boys history is the effort consequently being 
put into making sure that he doesn’t look as though 
he’s put too much effort into it.) 

For some reason, as they wait to get started, 
something triggers a conversation about 
youthful reading. 

“I used to get Look-in,” says Chris. 


The Look-in Pop Annual edited by Neil in 1981 


“Well, of course, I edited the Look-in Pop 
Annual,” says Neil. 

“You didn’t!” Chris exclaims. “None of us 
knew that!” 

“IT got some kids to ask Cheryl Baker from Bucks 
Fizz and Gary Numan questions in the Russell 
Square Hotel,” says Neil. “ITV books, my last 
publishing job.” [The article in question appears on 
page 72 — “Look-in Pop Panel: Gary Numan and 
Cheryl Baker of Buck's Fizz answer readers’ 
questions ” — after a cavalcade of others, including 
“How A Record Becomes A Hit”, detailing how 
Altered Images make a record, “The Story Of 
Eurovision”, “If You Weren't A Pop Star, What 
Would You Be?”, “Pop Goes Britain!”, a pop music 
map of the British Isles, “The Old-Timers” about 
what keeps people like Cliff Richard, Abba and 
David Bowie going after all these years, and the 
opening story “Electro-Pop: Why the charts are 
buzzing. Meet Kraftwerk, Depeche Mode, OMD 
and Soft Cell!”’.| 


For the first shot, Neil and Chris are to pose, standing 
next to each other in front of a table, with bicycle 
lights as torches in their mouths. 

“These are brand new,” Tim sensibly explains. 

“I’m going to gag,” Chris says. 

“You bite on it,” says Neil. “It’s okay.” 

Chris readjusts and agrees. 

“You’re both going to have a torch in your mouth 
and look direct into the camera,” says Tim Walker. 
“The aim is to get the torch light right in my camera 
lens, so I get all the flare...” 

He starts shooting. 

Half an inch to your right, Chris... very good... 

Chris wants some clarification, and says 
something like, “Are we looking at you?” [Though 
it’s difficult to be sure of his exact words, given that his 
mouth is full of torch. | 

Next, Tim does some solo shots. First, Neil. 


Meanwhile, Chris looks at the some of the photos 
of the two of them. 

“Do you know what — it looks good, that,” he 
says. “It’s like something from an episode of Doctor 
Who. You know that really good episode where 
everyone had bought a television for the Corona- 
tion... it was really scary...” 

As Chris is called in front of the camera for his 
solo shot, the Doctor Who conversation continues 
and one of the photo team say how much they liked 
David Tennant’s version of the character. 

“He’s named after me,” Neil points out. “He took 
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it from me as his Equity name when I was at Smash 
Hits. When we went to see the first night of Cabaret, 
that new production, about two years ago, there was 
a drink in the interval and I met him. He said it was 
like meeting his father.” 

They prepare to pose together again. Some 
different bigger torches — ones that look like regular 
torches — are brought out. 

“Open your mouth, Neil,” Chris instructs 
helpfully, and they both face the camera. 

Neil dont move, Chris just move your head 
around a bit... chin up. A bit Neil... chin up a bit 
more, Chris... now back to me again... hold that, 
Neil... now chin up to me, Chris, ... really, really, 
really good... okay... 

They break and Chris looks at these new photos. 

“I think we’ve got it!” he declares. Tim Walker 
looks a little alarmed, as though Chris might really be 
on the verge of leaving, but he takes his place again, 
and the shoot continues, large torches in mouth. 

“We can’t hold these poses for long,” Chris says. 

“It makes you gag,” says Neil. 

“We both have gag reflexes, just so you know,” 
says Chris. 

“It’s a very odd feeling, this,” says Neil. 

“It’s a good job we did it before lunch,” notes Chris. 

Tim tells them, encouragingly, that it looks good. 

“This is it,” says Neil. 

“Good, we’ve got it,” Chris declares. 

They take out the large torches for a moment — 
“the gaggy torches”, as Tim Walker has 
apologetically started to call them. Time now for 
blindfolds. Once they’re on — these blindfolds are 
white — the torches go back in. 

Hold that, hold that, hold that, hold that, hold that, 
hold that... okay, got that. 

After a while they change positions, Chris facing 
away from the camera, Neil facing forward. 

“Fabulous — okay, got that,” Tim says, and they 
again review some of the images. 

“Oh wow, do you know what, it’s quite good,” 
says Neil. 

“It’s quite good,” quotes Chris. “Now that’s the 
best you’re going to get! That’s the best compliment 
you’re going to get! ‘It’s quite good’.” He looks some 
more. “A reference to Actually, as well,” he notes. 

Neil scrutinises the different ways they hold the 
torches in the pictures. 

“Chris’s is fine,” he decides. “Chris has done 
it right.” 

“Of course,” says Chris. “I’m a natural.” 

“T like Chris looking off slightly,” says Tim. 

“Yes, so do I,” says Neil. 


“Me too,” says Chris, laughing. “I like Chris 
looking slightly off.” 

“Oooh, it’s very arty,” says Neil, in a self-parodic 
tone that continues with his next sentence. “Now, is 
it art or is it arty?” 

“Tt’s art,” says Chris firmly. 

With that, conversation drifts for the moment to 
more worldly matters. 

“It’s Dominic Cummings today at the Covid 
enquiry,” says Chris. “It’s gonna be great.” 

“Firstly,” says Neil, “what is he going to wear?” 

“T used to love seeing him come out of that 
basement flat in tracksuit bottoms and a T-shirt,” 
says Chris. “It’s going to be fascinating, this.” 

“I think it’s a very good sign of a functioning 
democracy that these things happen,” says Neil. 

Conversation drifts further to the American 
political scene and the insurrection at the capital, 
and Chris is told the surreal fact that the militant 
group the Proud Boys take their name from a song 
in the Disney musical, Aladdin. 

“That is insane,” says Chris. “The whole thing 
is mad.” 

“How did you name your band then?” asks 
Kate Phelan. 

“Oh god... ” says Chris. “It’s online — Google it.” 
Then he adds, politely, “We had some friends who 
worked in a pet shop. It’s as simple as that.” 

“I think I did know that,” she says, “and I always 
assumed it was just rubbish. I just thought it was 
something to shut people up.” 

They look at the photos again. 

“Do you know what?” says Chris. “I don’t think 
we need to do the others, do you? I think we could 
have a nice leisurely lunch now and congratulate 
ourselves. We’ve got the sleeve. We don’t need to 
bother, do we?” 

They discuss what it looks like. Chris mentions 
Men in Black, and Kate Phelan mentions Kubrick. 

“Wow, we’ve done it,” declares Chris once more. 
“It’s so good. I like it with the hands up. Both hands up.” 

“Me too,” says Neil. 

“It’s a bit Gilbert and George-y,” says Chris, “but 
in the future and not in the past.” 

“It’s good,” says Neil. 

“Also, we’re not trying to be young,” says Chris. 

“Also, you look great,” says Neil. 

“Amazingly,” says Chris. 

“You look sort of Italian, somehow,” says Neil. 

“Tt’s all that make-up,” says Chris. 

There is a pause in the conversation. 

“Have we done enough self-congratulation?” 
Chris asks. 
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“Yes, we have,” says Neil. “Let’s move on.” 

Chris looks like he agrees. But then he says, “It’s 
difficult to move on when you’ve done something 
good, isn’t it?” 


They walk back round the corner for further 
grooming while the next shot is being set up, and 
for a familiar conversation. 

“I am getting a bit peckish,” Chris says. “It’s 
quarter to one.” 

Eventually word comes that lunch has been 
ordered for two o'clock. 

Meanwhile, Chris discovers a cut on his right 
hand. He doesn’t know how he got it. 

“We are in the East End of London,” says Neil, 
“it’s very dangerous.” 

As they chat more, Chris offers the following 
observation: “I find myself talking like Larry David, 
and it’s annoying me. I must have watched too 
much Curb Your Enthusiasm. I find myself saying 
prettttt-y good.” 

Neil sits back down in the haircutting chair. 

“Neil, how quickly does your hair grow?” says 
Chris, “No, we’re doing a closer haircut for this 
shot,” he explains. 

It doesn’t take long. 

“Good thank you,” says Neil. “Chris, you’re on.” 

“I don’t want to be bald-bald,” says Chris. 

The hairdresser surveys his subject. 

“Then you’re fine,” he says. 


They look again at some of these first images with 
Angela Becker, their manager. 

“It’s quite unnerving, isn’t it?” Chris says. “I 
haven’t worn a collared shirt since Actually.” Then 
he says: “People don’t realise how hard it is, being 
photographed.” 

The conversation evolves into a fairly serious 
consideration and analysis of various meanings of 
the word “queer”. 

“Tt seems to me there is a version of queer that is 
bringing people from the margins into the centre,” 
Neil eventually concludes. “I quite like that. But I 
wish someone would sort of define what it meant.” 

“All these sub-genres,” says Chris. “Dance music 
just used to be dance music, until it got split up into 
about a hundred different categories: ‘Oh no, I don’t 
like techno, I only like techno-disco...’” 

“I only like intelligent house,’” says Neil. 

“Intelligent house!” scoffs Chris. “That’s enough 
to put you off, isn’t it?” 

“You don’t like happy house, do you? I only like 
progressive...” says Neil, imitating someone’s banter. 
“Yes, I do, actually!” says Chris, offering what 
his response would be. “The more happy-clappy 

the better.” 

The conversation drifts to a discussion of 
just how many contemporary pop stars either 
went to stage school or to the Brits school. 

“We’ve had no training,” says Chris, 
affecting ruefulness. 
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“We have had no training,” Neil agrees. 

“No media training,” says Chris. “No media 
training whatsoever.” 

“We've got experience,” says Neil, “but we 
haven’t had any training.” 

Angela points out that at least when it comes to 
stage performance they have had, as she puts it, 
“professionals who consulted”. 

“Yeah, but even that,” says Neil, “in pop music, they 
don’t necessarily tell you what to do. They just say... ” 

“Well, do it!” says Chris. 

“. ‘Okay, do your thing’,” Neil completes his 
thought, concurring. 

They talk about Madonna’s recent show, and how 
impressive it was. 

“She sings really well,” says Chris, “and she’s 
swinging from a chandelier half the time.” 

This evolves into a discussion of stories about 
which pop stars do or don’t sing live, and also about 
the inappropriate ways in which this is sometimes 
judged, a conversation which somehow pivots the 
notorious 1988 performance on a live edition of Top 
Of The Pops when the group All About Eve couldn’t 
hear that the track for their song, “Martha’s 
Harbour”, had started playing — including the vocal 
—and so the singer sat there, bemused, very 
obviously not singing at all, while her voice was 
broadcast. When it’s first mentioned today, no one 
can quite remember exactly what happened, so we 
call it up on YouTube and watch it. It’s excruciating. 

“They probably thought no one would ever see 
it again,” says Chris. “They didn’t know YouTube 
was round the corner.” 

“We’ve all discovered that,” says Neil. 

“Now if she was doing it deliberately, it would 
have been a great statement about Top Of The Pops,” 
says Chris. “It’s not as bad as I remember. I think she 
got away with it.” 

One of the photo crew asks why people used to 
mime, and Neil runs through the history of live TV 
pop performance. “Then everything turned into this 
slightly macho proving you can cut it live on the telly 
sort of thing,” he concludes. “And the reality is, in pop 
music a lot of people aren’t great live singers. And 
that’s always been the case. I mean, when I was a kid, 
you’d see The Beatles live at the London Palladium, 
and I used to think how terrible they sounded. God, 
they sounded terrible! Whereas at Top Of The Pops 
people were usually miming to the records.” 

Conversation moves on to a discussion of the 
practicalities of singing live with AutoTune, and how 
AutoTune works best when you get the artificiality of 
a slight slurring as the AutoTune shifts the note into 


the correct pitch. 

“The worse singer you are, the better it sounds,” 
says Chris. “We’ve tried to get that sound with Neil, 
but Neil’s pitch perfect, so you never get the slide. 
It works best when you sing out of tune.” 

Chris is invited to sit in the make-up chair. 

“Can I be done away from a mirror?” he requests. 
“Because I don’t like looking at myself. And I don’t 
want to see the end result either.” 

They’re told that it’s time for the second shot. 

“We're ready,” says Neil. “The boys are ready.” 

“I just feel like we’ve got it now and we could all 
go home, don’t you?” says Chris. “We might as well 
get on with it, I suppose.” 

At the shoot building, they change into black 
coats, then go upstairs, where they have red 
blindfolds placed over their eyes as they stand in 
front of a red background, while discussing Ian 
McKellen, and how hard he still works, and that he 
has a new play opening soon 

“I don’t know how he remembers it all,” says 
Chris. “I couldn’t remember one line of Shakespeare 
—could you? I couldn’t do it. The only thing I ever 
learned was Portia’s speech of mercy, and even that 
was a struggle.” (He is referring to a speech in Act 4, 
Scene 1 of The Merchant Of Venice.) 

The shooting begins: 

Neil, look a tiny bit to the left... chin down a wee 
bit... that’s good there... hold that there Neil... Chris 
look to your right a tiny bit... that it... 


Neil at lunchtime 
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After a while, Chris is asked to turn away so that 
he is shot from behind while Neil faces the camera. 
Then they both face forward again, still blindfolded, 
and Tim Walker says that now they’re going to do 
some improvising with their hands. 

Neil leans his head and frames it with his hands. 

“That’s Judy Garland,” he points out. 

“Now put the hand in front of the face,” guides 
Tim. “That’s good. What if you both put your hand 
in front of the face?” 

“Like what?” asks Chris. 

“Like, ‘I don’t want to be photographed by the 
paparazzi,” suggests Neil. 

“My left or right hand?” Chris asks. 

“Right hand,” says Neil. “Because that’s the hand 
you’d use.” 

“Like that?” Chris says, and instinctively mirrors 
Neil’s pose, even though he can’t see him. 

On it goes. 

A bit more with that hand... that’s very good... 

a millimetre to the right... 

“Okay,” says Tim, “let’s take the blindfolds off.” 

They look at images in the camera. 

“Oh that’s good,” says Neil. “That’s very good. 
That’s very good.” 

“It looks like we’re doing a dance routine,” says 
Chris. “That says ‘from the album Jazz’.” But he 
reiterates that, so far, it’s been a good day, and 
suggests one possible reason. “We’re doing quite well 
here,” he says. “Do you know what — it’s because 
we’ve not been photographed for absolutely years.” 

“We’re not sick to death of it,” Neil agrees. 

“When was the last time you were photographed?” 
Tim asks. 

“T can’t remember,” says Chris. 

“T can,” says Neil. “The last proper one, the 
concrete things, was approximately September 2019. 
Then Covid came.” 

“And then you also did the Dior thing,” reminds 
Angela; this being the photos of them shot for a Dior 
Homme campaign in 2018. 

“Td forgotten about that,” says Neil. “And then 
we also did the Calvin Klein shoot last year.” 

They walk back to the main office once more, 
where lunch — healthy vegetarian bowls from a 
company called Wolf and Lamb — await them. As 
they eat, they discuss possible locations in the world 
where they could imagine living. 

“T think Berlin’s the only city I could live in in 
Germany, thinking about it,” considers Chris. 

“Where else could you live, globally?” asks Angela. 

“Tokyo,” suggests Neil. 

“Do you know what?” says Chris. “I could 


probably live in Paris. Now that I’m older and I don’t 
need to go clubbing.” 

“T could probably do that,” Neil agrees. 

“Because actually I like pottering around in cities, 
and just having a nice time,” Chris says. “And Paris 
is ideal for that. Also, nice shops.” 

“I think that about Europe,” says Neil. “Pottering 
around Europe.” 

“When we were last in Paris, going to Galeries 
Lafayette...” says Chris. 

“Tt’s the Selfridges of France...” Neil interjects. 

“... which they’ve refurbished,” Chris continues, 
“and they’ve done a really good job of it. They’ve 
exposed this gorgeous ceiling. It’s just fantastic.” 

Neil now notices the words embossed on the clear 
lids of the lunch bowls: RECYCLED PET. He poses 
for a photo with one in front of his face. (PET in this 
instance actual refers to polyethylene terephthalate, 
the type of clear 100% recyclable plastic that the lid 
is made from.) 

Lunch completed, he rises from the table. 

“Now then,” he says, “we’re not all here to 
enjoy ourselves.” 

Chris is studying some of this morning’s photos: 
print-outs of five of the torch images, and five of the 
red-background blindfold pictures are pinned on a 
board against the wall. 

“It’s a great way of dealing, isn’t it?” says Chris. 
“With the problem of the face.” 

“Of age,” suggests Neil. 

“That’s why I’m so happy with them,” says Chris. 
“We’ve got hands covering them, we’ve got torches 
coming out our mouths — it’s absolutely brilliant. What 
else can we cover our faces with? Absolutely brilliant.” 

“Right, what’s the next set-up?” Neil asks. 

“Black and white,” says Tim. 

“We’ve got work to do!” says Chris. 

“We’re not here to enjoy ourselves,” says Neil. 

Kate Phelan approaches Chris, clothes in hand. 
“That’s your new shirt, waistcoat, trousers,” she says, 
“and then PII do the jacket and tie.” 

“Ts this also secondhand?” he asks. 

She says that it is. 

“It is clean, though?” he checks. 

He is reassured that it is all freshly dry-cleaned. 

“Waistcoats!” Chris exclaims, in a way that 
seems inscrutable. 

As Neil gets dressed, he explains to Tim Walker 
exactly why the dark ages were not actually dark. 
“You’re talking to someone unfortunately who 
studied early medieval history,” he says. 

Chris has now put these first clothes on, and it’s 
time for the jacket and tie. He immediately says that 
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he doesn’t like how it feels. 

“I don’t like to feel trussed up,” says Chris. 
“Some people like it. Neil likes to, but I like to feel 
I can lie down.” 

Tim Walker notes he rarely wears a suit, and that 
he has just one. 

“Tve got one suit,” says Chris. 

“When did you last wear a suit in a shoot?” 
Kate asks. 

“Tn a shoot?” he thinks. “I don’t normally like 
myself in a suit.” His mind turns back to the one 
obvious example. “I hate the Actually cover,” he says. 
“With a dickie bow. God, I really hate it. After that, 

I cut my hair off and started wearing baseball caps.” 
But today is today. “I feel absolutely ridiculously 
dressed like this,” he says, but says it as though this is 

of no particular relevance. “Shall we go then?” he 
asks, and heads out the door and down the street. 
Someone has to chase after him to tell him that he 
can’t go yet, that he still has to have his make-up done. 


The idea for this final shot requires Neil and Chris to 
wear far more make-up than they normally might. Neil 
goes first. “Now, I’m allergic to eyeliner,” he says, “so 
none on the lid.” 

Meanwhile, Chris sits on the sofa and shares 
a thought. 

“T used to like when i-D had pictures of people in 
the street,” he says. “I don’t suppose they 
do that anymore.” 


Then he talks to the photo assistant who explains 
that he’s been learning on the job. 

“Do you know all that stuff about focal length 
and all that?” Chris asks. “I’ve read about it, and it 
goes in one ear and out the other. Depth of field and 
all that stuff.” 

The assistant offers a long explanation. 

“It’s in my head now,” says Chris, “but it’ll have 
gone tomorrow morning.” 

Neil is pondering whether to wear glasses or not 
with this look. 

“The last we did such heavy make-up was with 
Pierre LaRoche in 1987,” says Neil. “That’s the only 
time I’ve ever been photographed with my shirt 
unbuttoned.” [The session seen on the American 
single version of “Always on my mind”. | 

Someone mentions the trope of jumping in photos. 

“Do you know what? We used to do a lot of 
jumping in the Eighties,” Chris says. “It was always, 
‘Can you just jump?’ The jumping shot. We had to 
say: no more jumping.” 

Someone references a photo of One Direction 
jumping. 

“I bet you can’t get Zayn Malik jumping now,” 
says Chris. 

“What happened to Zayn Malik?” Neil says. “It 
worries me.” 

“I think my favourite in 1D is Niall,” Chris says. 

“Niall,” says Neil, as though he approves of 
this choice. 
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“He’s the one, isn’t he?” says Chris. 

Some of the crew seem surprised that the Pet Shop 
Boys seem to have so much “1D knowledge”. 

“How could we not?” says Chris. “Actually, we met 
them. We met them at the closing of the Olympics. We 
were on before them. Or after them.” 

“Who did our pointy hats?” digresses Neil. 

“Gareth Pugh,” says Chris. “Hugh, Pugh, Barney 
McGrew, Cuthbert, Dibble and Grubb.” This is the 
memorable list of firemen from the 1960s stop-motion 


children’s television show Trumpton. “The things you 
remember from your childhood. I used to love 
Camberwick Green. Do you know what? If that was 
still on, I would probably still watch it.” 
“T was too old for Camberwick Green,” says Neil. 
Someone mentions Hector s House. 
“Hector 5 House was stupid,” Neil pronounces. 
“Trumpton was great,” says Chris. “Windy Miller!” 
“What about Bagpuss?” asks Tim Walker. 
“I think I was too old for that,” says Chris. “The 
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Woodentops! The Woodentops was great.” 

Someone younger mentions the Teletubbies. 

“Oh, I used to have the Teletubbies,” says Chris. 
“I bought them all.” 

“Chris had the full set,” says Neil. “And he was in 
his forties.” 

“T used to love that programme,” says Chris. “It 
was so surreal.” 

“So good,” says Tim. “It was art. Unintentionally 
art, like The Wizard of Oz.” 

“Why isn’t Teletubbies on now?” wonders Chris. “It 
was a great programme. Fun for all the family.” 

Neil looks in the mirror at the progress made: 

“T look like a 1950s lesbian, dressed as a man.” 

“Ts this the last shot we’re doing?” Chris asks. 
“It’s gone very well so far. I was kind of dreading 
it. Surprisingly. But when you get the results you 
think, oh...” 

“Tt was worth the pain,” says Neil. 

“It’s worth all the pain!” says Chris, 
melodramatically. “The suffering!” 

Neil is ready. 

“Chris, you’re on,” he says. 

“This will come off, won’t it?” says Chris, of what 
is being put on his lips. 

“Oh Chris — you look like a 1950s lesbian, too!” 
says Neil. “I’ve never seen you like that.” 

“Tt’s the lipstick,” he says. 

“Tt’s very Weimar,” says Neil. “The whole thing is 
very Weimar. It’s very Mr Norris Changes Trains 
— the lipstick and the tweedy suit.” 

“Well, I think we definitely look like Gilbert and 
George now,” says Chris. “The closest we’ve ever 
looked to Gilbert and George.” A pause. “Or George 
and Mildred,” he adds. 

“Gilbert and George and Mildred,” says Neil. 

“What was she called?” says Chris. Then he 
answers his own question. “Yootha Joyce.” 

“I always thought David Bowie looked like Yootha 
Joyce,” says Neil. 

“The teeth, you mean,” says Chris. “It was a great 
name. I don’t think there’s been another Yootha ever, 
has there?” 

They Google a photo of her. 

“Did people wear more make-up in those days?” 
Neil wonders. “It was real war paint.” 

“Northerners still do,” says Chris. “Particularly 
ones who work in the make-up department in 
Kendals,” says Chris. 

“I always liked the classic: make-up, full rollers, 
scarf,” says Neil. “You don’t see that anymore.” 


Now they do head out, together, to do the final shot. 


“Well, I hope nobody sees us walking,” says Chris. 


“I couldn’t care less,” says Neil. 

At the studio, Neil decides that he’s not going to 
wear the suggested headwear. 

“I don’t like these hats on me,” says Neil. 

“T might wear one,” says Chris. “Or I might do 
this.” He holds it in front of his face. 

Their spot is ready, across the room: two chairs 
behind a table. 

“We're sitting — I like that,” says Neil, and studies 
himself in the mirror. “I’m just looking at the reality,” 
he says. 

“Well, you’re pushing seventy — what do you 
expect?” says Chris. 

“We'll see what it looks like,” says Neil, 
philosophically. “It’s all about the shot.” 

He considers. 

“I should probably clean my glasses,” he says. 

They take their places. 

“My guests today...” says Neil. 

The shoot recommences: 

Dont move, Neil... Chris, your face around to the 
left... chin down... very good... 

The thought is raised that they could also be wearing 
the white gloves from this morning’s first photo. 

Neil nods. “We’re in white glove world.” 

“Yeah,” Chris agrees, and someone is sent back 
round the corner to fetch them. 

They sit side by side, then Neil stands for a while, 
then they sit again. After a while, Neil is handed the 
hat he won’t wear and he holds it to his chest. 

Kate Phelan floats the idea that they could face 
each other. 

“Oh, we don’t do profile,” Chris tells her. 

“The boys don’t do profile,” Neil confirms. 

“Never have done,” Chris points out. “Well, 
we did...” 

“... but a long time ago,” says Neil. 

In a break, Chris asks Tim Walker who he’s 
photographing next. 

“Andrew Hodges, for the National Portrait 
Gallery,” he replies, explaining, “he wrote a biography 
of Alan Turing.” An explanation that is, of course, 
unnecessary, given that the Pet Shop Boys 
collaborated with him on A Man From The Future. 

“We know him!” Neil exclaims. 

“We know him!” echoes Chris. “He’s really nice. 
He’s not at Oxford anymore or you could have gone to 
Wadham College and dined with all the students.” 

Tim pulls out some reference photos he has of 
Andrew Hodges, one of which is with Neil and Juliet 
Stevenson. Chris seems to be momentarily put out that 
he is not shown, but then offers his own explanation. 
“Actually,” he points out, “I don’t do curtain calls.” 
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Photo session 


As they wait, Chris looks at what they have just 
shot, and how he looks in his hat. 

“This is a bit Matt Goss,” he says, evenly. 

“It is a bit,” Neil concedes. “But you know what, 
though? You don’t wear it like Matt Goss. You’re 
more 1930s lesbian.” [Sometime in the past hour, this 
reference point has dropped back a couple 
of decades.] 

“That’s alright then,” says Chris, and he asks what 
they’re doing next. “I thought we were doing torches,” 
he says. 

“We’re doing torches,” Tim replies, “but first we’re 
going to do another shot.” 

They now stand behind the table, white 
blindfolds on, and do a series of hand gestures 
wearing the white gloves. 

Then they sit again, blindfolds off, Chris holding 
a hat in front of the bottom two-thirds of his face. Tim 
asks him to move the hat down so that the camera can 
just see his eyes. 

“The eyes? I don’t normally give the eyes away,” 
he says, nonetheless doing as asked. 

The make-up artist, Terry Barber, steps in and adds 
some dark tone to Chris’s eyebrows. 

“I think Neil should have the same eyebrows too,” 
he says. 

“I think Neil thinks that too,” says Neil. 

“Neil’s got eyebrow envy,” observes Chris. 

Tim says they should put “a bit more lippy on... 
just on Neil”. 

“Which colour shall we go for?” asks Chris. 

“It’s ‘disgusting peach’,” says Terry. He has another 
question for Neil: “Do you think you should have a bit 
of Quentin Crisp rouge?” 

“Yeah,” says Neil. “I mean, I’m auditioning for my 
role in Cabaret,” he says. 

“Okay,” says Tim, “now we’re going to do the 
torches,” and they pose again with the torches in 
their mouths. 

That’ very good... really good... lets go standing, 
Neil... last go now... I like the hand there... okay 
good... yeah, you're both good... Chris, your hand... 
that’s perfect... thats really good... hold that, you 
two... really really good... okay — we’re done. 

The shoot is over. 

“Hurray!” Says Chris. 

“Bravo, gracias,” says Neil. “You do realise that 
we’re going to have Mexican fans in the front row 
with torches in their mouths.” 

“Great,” says Chris. 

“I really enjoyed that,” says Tim Walker. 

“Me too,” says Neil. 

“What a fun shoot,” says Chris. 


“Maybe we could do it again,” says Angela. 
“No, no!” says Chris quickly. “Maybe in another 
four years.” 


“Tve reached that age now,” says Chris, as his 
make-up is taken off, “where my eyebrows have 
started to have a life of their own. It’s so annoying. 
They’re all over the place. So I spend ages with 
scissors trimming the things.” 

“You could ask your barber to give them a little 
trim,” he’s told. 

“I don’t go to the barber,” he points out. “I mean, 
you can’t just run clippers over them, can you?” 

“No.” 

“That’s what I thought.” 

But it turns out, to Chris’s delight, that it can be 
done here and now. 

“Here we go!” says Chris. “This is a real 
Brucie bonus.” 

Neil returns from another room. 

“T’m having an eyebrow trim,” Chris explains. 
“They’re starting to get a bit out of control.” 

Before leaving, they look at the printed photos 
mounted on the wall — there’s now 28 of these from 
today’s work. 

“Is that Chris or me?” Neil asks, looking at a 
behatted image that is a near-silhouette. 

“Tt’s me,” says Chris. “That’s me, as Matt Goss.” 

“These are nice,” says Neil, of one particular series. 

“These are my favourites, because they look 
modern as well,” says Chris. “What’s really good is 
it’s the future and the past together.” 

“Great,” says Neil. “Well, that’s a fantastic 
day’s work.” 

A little later, relaxing over a pre-dinner drink at 
Chris’s house, they consider the day that’s been. 

“I’m so happy with those photographs today,” Chris 
says, still sounding surprised by this unanticipated turn 
of events. “I was dreading today.” 

“Oh, I was quite looking forward to it,” says Neil. 

“I wasn’t,” says Chris. “I was thinking: ‘God I hate, 
being photographed and I'm going to hate the pictures 
— it’s going to end in tears, the whole thing. And what 
a pleasant surprise.” 

“He’s really nice to work with,” Neil reflects. 

“I think he took it on board as well that one member 
of the band doesn’t really like being photographed,” 
says Chris. “He was going to make it a pleasant 
experience, and have fun with it.” 

And, as for Chris’s premature “I think we’ve got 
it!” declaration a few minutes into the shoot, the image 
they had just been shooting would indeed be chosen 
for the sleeve of Nonetheless. 
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Letters 


In each issue of Annually, Neil and Chris will answer a selection of letters. 


Questions are solicited via petshopboys.co.uk ahead of each new issue. 


Socks on before trousers or after? 
Daniel. 


Chris: Oh, that’s a good question. 
Neil: Before. I think it’s easier to put the socks on 
first, then you don’t have to pull the jeans or trousers 


down over them, which sort of pushes the socks down. 


Chris: It’s interesting. I don’t have a strict rule about 
this. But I am aware that sometimes I’m putting the 
socks on first and sometimes I’m putting the socks 
on after the jeans. And I’m also aware that most 
days I put my left sock on first and my right sock 
on afterwards. 

Neil: My instinct is [ put on the right first. 

Chris: But it’s funny, isn’t it? Every day I am aware 
of putting my socks on. 

Neil: Yes, me too. 

Chris: I don’t think that about underpants. Or 
anything else. But socks, I’m very aware about 
what order I’m putting them on. I don’t know why. 

I also try not to do one sock after the other the same 
way every day because I don’t want it to become 

a superstition. I’m consciously thinking every day 
about socks and how to put them on. Because you 
can imagine a sports person thinking, “If I don’t put 
on my left sock before the right sock them I’m not 
going to win the game.” So I consciously mix it up, 
which socks go on first. 

Neil: I bought several pairs of socks from Carhartt, 
good quality socks. And some time later the person 
who does my laundry said to me, “You’re missing 
some socks because they’re the wrong way around.” 
And I said, “What do you mean, the wrong way 
around?” And he pointed out that the right-hand sock 
has the logo on the right-hand side and the left-hand 
sock has the logo on the left-hand side. This had 
never occurred to me. Perhaps because it’s very rare 
for me to wear shorts. And if I do wear shorts, 

I probably don’t even wear socks anyway... 

Chris: You’ve never noticed that? 

Neil: On these specific ones. I don’t normally wear 
sports socks, remember. 

Chris: What about Falke with the left and the right? 
Neil: Well, it says “Left” and “Right” so I know that. 
Because they’re shaped differently. But on this, I’d 
never really thought about that. And as soon as he 
explained it to me, it’s become quite a thing. 

Chris: When you get your laundry done in a 

hotel, quite often they haven’t got the socks paired 


correctly and you have to redo them all. 
Neil: That’s very common. 
Chris: That’s a very good question, though. 


Neil’s thumb 


Neil, you had a bandaged thumb when I saw you at 
Wembley arena in June. I hope it’s better now. What 
happened? 

Chi. 


Chris: I didn’t think you could notice that. 

Neil: When we played Wembley Arena, I asked people, 
“Could you see it?” And they said no, they couldn’t. 
Chris: Well spotted! 

Neil: At the end of June we came back from Paris to 
London to play Wembley Arena, having played Paris 
Olympia. Coming through security at Eurostar at the 
Gare du Nord, my bag came through the scanner — my 
bag is long and big, and it’s got a handle that wasn’t 
totally pushed in. I’ve tried to analyse why it had never 
happened before. There was like an inch of the handle 
sticking out. Anyway, it came out of the scanner and 
moved very quickly to the end along the rollers, and 
then the suitcase behind it bashed it. It’s like a huge 
holdall, my bag — the handle’s at the end, because 

it’s for pulling it. And as I was putting my left hand 
down to pick it up, it hit my thumb against the end of 
the runway, where there’s a little metal barrier. And 
immediately it poured with blood. It actually sliced 
the top end of my thumb off. 

Chris: I ran off. 

Neil: Chris couldn’t look. 

Chris: I can’t even bear to hear about it now. 

Neil: Anyway, so it turns out Eurostar in the Gare du 
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Nord have a first aid team who appeared. 

Chris: Makes you wonder if it’s happened before. 
Neil: Normally when your bag comes out of a security 
scanner, it goes down and then levels out and so it 
slows down. But this is quite short. 

Chris: It’s an accident waiting to happen! 

Neil: Anyway, we were travelling Business Premiere, 
so we could go to the lounge, and they followed me 
in and they bandaged it. And then they took my blood 
pressure and said I couldn’t go on Eurostar because 
my blood pressure was high. I said, “Of course it is! 
My heart’s thumping. I’ve just had this accident!” 
They were “Non non non...” I suddenly had a picture 
of waiting in a queue in a French hospital. And 
remember the context, we are playing Wembley Arena 
the next day. Which is a big thing. But le Médecin 
arrives and says that I can leave the country. So ’'m 
now bandaged with a big bandage. 

Chris: It was a comedy bandage, wasn’t it? 

Neil: Yes, I’ve a picture of it. I think our train was 
delayed, by the way, now as well. So it gave us time. 
Meanwhile I phoned up my doctor and he makes an 
appointment for me at a hospital in north London. 
And so me and Thomas, our tour manager, get in a 
taxi when we get to London and we go straight to this 
hospital where you can just pay to be seen. My doctor 
was already talking about plastic surgery. I didn’t 
know about plastic surgery, to the extent I actually 
thought it must have something to do with plastic. 
Now, I know it’s not. 

Chris: So why is it called “plastic”? 

Neil: Because your skin is malleable. Therefore plastic. 
Chris: Oh, it’s that meaning of the word “plastic”. 
Neil: Yes. So I go to the hospital, and the doctor there, 
who is very nice, puts me on the phone to a plastic 
surgeon and I persuade him by shamelessly name 
dropping and mentioning Wembley Arena 

and everything.... 

Chris: “I’m playing Wembley tomorrow...” 


Neil: ... to come over to the hospital in North London. 


Suddenly I’m having an operation with three doctors, 
with local anaesthetic. 

Chris: So you can watch the whole thing? 

Neil: I watched the whole thing. A stitch goes through 
my thumbnail. 

Chris: Why? 

Neil: They have to pull over a piece of skin. The 
doctor sort of complained that I hadn’t picked up the 
bitty bit of skin from the ground. I said, well, it didn’t 
occur to me. Anyway, this is all done and I go home. 
And the surgeon is very, very nice. And I said, “But 
I’m playing a concert tomorrow.” So on the way to 
Wembley Arena the following day, the driver takes me 
to this hospital, and the doctor injects anaesthetic in 
my thumb so it’s numb all the way through the show. 
Chris: We should have done “Numb”! 

Neil: Anyways, I was clapping along as usual, while 
aware of my thumb, even though I couldn’t feel it. 
Chris: Of course there was an upside to this, by the 


way — we were spared the acoustic section of the show. 
Neil: Thank you for that. 

Chris: So we were spared... what was the song? 

Neil: “...drunk”. You liked it, because you got a break! 
Chris: That’s true. No, I was joking, of course. 

Neil: Anyway, I had the bandage on for quite a while 
and for the next few gigs we had to change the bandage. 
Luckily, Thomas, our tour manager, is a qualified first 
aid person. So we had a doctor originally in Stockholm, 
but by Copenhagen he was doing it. So in the film of 
the show, which is filmed in Copenhagen, there’s a 
bandage. But you can’t really see it. 

Chris: No, you never notice. 

Neil: But this is now four months later, and the nerves, 
there’s still a funny feeling. I can feel it there, that it’s 
not normal. It feels sort of fuzzy. I wonder whether 
that’ll ever change? Maybe it will. 


Neil with Jérôme Soligny 


I have a few CDs and books signed by yourselves. 
Do you own any autographed items that you 
particularly treasure? 

Phil, Bournemouth. 


Chris: No. Oh yes, actually, I’ve got a signed copy of 
Bernard Sumner’s autobiography where he’s written in 
it: “I take it you can read”. Very Bernard. Very droll. To 
which I replied, “I didn’t think you could write.” And 
Johnny Marr’s just given me his guitar book, which 

is signed. Oh — and Es Devlin’s book, signed. So I’ve 
only got books that people have given to me that is their 
book. I’ve not got anything that I’ve gone out my way 
to buy, signed. But you collect signed editions, Neil. 
Neil: I don’t so much now but I certainly did. And I do 
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Not the manifesto 


occasionally, but very occasionally. Very occasionally 
now. But in the late Eighties and Nineties I used to. 
Chris: Il tell you what you got recently — that book 
by Jérôme Soligny. 

Neil: We’ve known Jérôme Soligny for years — he’s 
interviewed us for Rock & Folk in France — and he 
published this two-volume book about David Bowie 
in France. The first part has now been translated into 
English [David Bowie Rainbowman 1967-1980], 

and Chris and I went to his little launch party. Tony 
Visconti was there and various people, Hermione 
Farthingale who used to be David Bowie’s girlfriend, 
and George Underwood, David Bowie’s friend 

who also designed the cover of two Tyrannosaurus 
Rex albums. Anyway, I got them all to sign my 

book because it was unusual to have this group of 
basically David Bowie’s friends in 1970, all there. 
But I do have a large collection of modern first 
editions, which I used to collect really in late Eighties 
and early Nineties, like T. S. Eliot, Evelyn Waugh, 
Noël Coward, W.H. Auden, Christopher Isherwood, 
Graham Greene. I’ve some American ones. I’ve got 
first edition of The Catcher In The Rye — not signed. 
But a lot of those are signed. Also I’ve got things 
like: Arvo Part, I presented him with an award at the 
Classical Brits, he gave me a published printed score 
of his famous work, “Fratres”, signed to me by him. 
That’s something, isn’t it? 

Chris: That can go to the British Library. 

Neil: Also, David Bowie did a book with Mick Rock 
about Ziggy Stardust. It was a limited edition, specially 
bound in fabric like his Ziggy suit. And that’s signed by 
Mick Rock and by David Bowie. If I went through I’ve 
got really quite a lot. Sometimes I think, “What’s the 
point?” but then sometimes you look at these books... 
I’ve got one of Evelyn Waugh’s books and he’s inscribed 
it to Tom Driberg, a very louche and interesting 
politician and literary personality of the Forties and 
Fifties. There’s a letter folded into it, from Tom Driberg 
to Evelyn Waugh, giving his notes on the text. 


When you first started out, did you really write out the 
Pet Shop Boys manifesto? Who was it for, what did it 
say, and how easy was it to follow? 

Nick, Coventry. 


Neil: Well, what’s interesting about this is that Chris 
and I have different memories of what the manifesto 
was. When Tom Watkins signed us, he put us with his 
designers in those days — this was before Mark Farrow 
—and they made a sort of folder. 

Chris: It was like a press pack, wasn’t it? A brochure. 
Neil: A 12-inch press pack. With photographs by 
Eric Watson — what we call “the ugly pictures”. Tom 
said, “Right, you’ve got to write some blurb to go 
with this.” So we wrote some blurb. And I recently 
dug it out. I thought that was the manifesto, but then 
Chris said to me... 

Chris: Well, my memory’s not reliable at the best 
of times, but I thought we’d written a sort of do’s 
and don’ts — two columns. But I might just have 
imagined that. 

Neil: The thing is, I think you’re right. I think that is 
the manifesto. And I don’t know where it is. 

Chris: “Never smile!” “Look miserable — always.” 
“Never show any real emotion.” No, it wouldn’t have 
been that. 

Neil: No, it was more like what we liked, what we 
didn’t like: Italy, things like that. We were obsessed by 
Italy, you know. You may remember we had an advert 
put in Blitz magazine, I think it was Blitz... 

Chris: In Italian! 

Neil: Paid for by Massive Management. We’d already 
written a song called “One in a million men”, by the 
way, and it said “two in a million men” in Italian. 

It was fantastically... actually really one of our few 
genuinely embarrassing moments. 

Chris: Actually, I like pretentiousness. 

Neil: Anyway, for the non-manifesto we had to write 
some blurb. A lot of it came from Chris, as you can 
tell by the content. 
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Chris: “I don’t like much, really, do I...” 

Neil: It says: “... What makes our music good. And 
different. Because it’s from the heart. You have to 
have those extremes. You’ve got to be a bit mad. 
Go out and have one of the best times of your life... 
What we’ve done is mix big, uplifting chords and 
tunes with a hard beat. We tend to use strings a lot 
and we’ve yet to write a song in a major key.” We 
hadn’t written “Suburbia”, which we’re about to 
write. “But we don’t whine on.” : 
Chris: [/aughs] “We don’t whine on”! Chris's Victoria sponge cake 
Neil: “We’re not nostalgic...We don’t borrow 


elements from the past. We’re not trying to be : i $ 
the Velvet Underground or the Isley Brothers or BE 
Kraftwerk. What’s the point of going back?” I think 

; os 


that’s quite good. “ELEY ISION COOK Bo, > 
Chris: We’ve done all of those things since. s 
Neil: We’ve done all of those things since. But we’ve 
always betrayed our legacy, as our fans know. 


I saw that Chris made a delicious looking Victoria 
sponge cake back in May 2023. So my question is: 
is baking something either of you do often? If so, 
what sorts of things do you enjoy baking? 

Mel, Beverley. 


Neil: I don’t bake. 

Chris: Baking for me is just about cakes. I only 
bake if I’m at my mum’s. And it was my idea to 
make a Victoria sponge because I fancied one. 

I just came across Mary Berry’s. So it’s not really 
my Victoria sponge, it’s Mary Berry’s. This was 

the first one I made, which also appeared on the 
Victoria sponge Instagram page. My Victoria 
Sponge! It’s got a lot of likes. Since then, I’ve made 
a couple more because my mum really likes them. 
Pll probably make one when I go up there next 
week as well. Also I got my mum a bread machine 
so I’ve made lots of different types of bread as well. 
But that’s not really baking. I mean, I think to do it Chris: That and The Dairy Book of Home Management! 
properly, you’d bake it in the oven, wouldn’t you? Neil: We all know about that. But the thing is, I just 
Anyway, it’s really great. You put all the ingredients edited them. I didn’t dig deep. 

in, you do the whole thing, close the lid, hit start, 

and then you get this lovely smell of freshly made 


Mary Berry Television Cook Book 1979 


bread through the whole house — it’s amazing. Which producer has most radically changed the 
Neil: Is this the time for me to point out, that original demos? 

although I don’t bake, I was Mary Berry’s editor Paul. 

from 1979 to 1980? When I worked at Macdonald 

Educational, we had a deal with Thames Television. Neil: That’s a great question. 

Mary Berry was on daytime television and we Chris: Stuart Price. On Electric. 

did a series of books, which I didn’t do, but then Neil: Yeah. Other people have done too. But the 

I became a senior editor and I became her editor, track of all tracks most changed by the producer in 
and I was responsible for Mary Berry s Television our entire recorded catalogue is the song “Vocal”. 
Cookbook. Years later, I used to think: whatever The demo sounds like Dexy’s Midnight Runners. 
happened to Mary Berry? And then suddenly Mary That is the most changed. So much so that when it 
Berry reappeared in our lives, in Britain anyway. came through it was a bit of a shock. I didn’t quite 
I also did a knitting book with Michael Parkinson’s know what I thought — and then rapidly realised it 
wife, Mary Parkinson. was fantastic. 
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| arrive in the city 

where they’ve unveiled a bust 
of my predecessor 

still much discussed 

We tried to forget him 

His crimes were catalogued 
But in the new circumstances 
once again he’s a god 


The past isn’t even past 
That’s how long it lasts 


| want them to fear me 
like everyone feared him 
Arrested and shot 

but still they revered him 
Like him l'Il win 

| won’t be eclipsed 

| want men to die 

with my name on their lips 


The past isn’t even past 
That’s how long it lasts 


I’m the living embodiment 
of a heart of stone 

A human monument 

to testosterone 

Though inside I’m dead 

it’s too late to lose 

I’m all they ever talk about 
on their news cycle of abuse 


I’m there on your borders 
Not gonna quit 

To new world orders 

| will never submit 

Call me a warmonger 
and I'll give you a war 
Say I’m a cheat n 

and l'II still fake the score 


Lyrics 


There’s no defeat 

that I’ll answer for 

The West is effete 

and they’re begging for more 
PII get it all back 

the old status quo 

| remember how it was 

and | won't let it go 

That’s how long it lasts 


The past isn’t even past 
That’s how long it lasts 
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Party in the Blitz 

in the Blitz, in the Blitz 
There’s a party in the Blitz 
in the Blitz, in the Blitz 


Party in the Blitz 
Keep going 

Too many wild oats 
need sowing 
Cocktails at the Ritz 
still mixing 

| think a little drink 
needs fixing 


Mornington Crescent 

A bomb fell last night 

We're clearing up the mess 

and still a little tight 

Waiting for the firemen 

in the morning light 

And then I think a drink 

and there’s some poetry to write 


As bombs were falling 

| was trying to avoid 

all the crashing bores 

that history’s deployed 

to try to reconcile us 

to the pointlessness of life 

| wish that you were with me now 
| wish | was your wife 


Party in the Blitz 

in the Blitz, in the Blitz 
There’s a party in the Blitz 
in the Blitz, in the Blitz 


Party in the Blitz 

in the Blitz, in the Blitz 
There’s a party in the Blitz 
in the Blitz, in the Blitz 


Party in the blitz 
More drinking 
Losing everything 
Dick shrinking 
Getting off your tits 
Who cares now? 
Anyone who did 

is dead now 
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It’s Sunday morning 

| just realised 

Church bells are ringing 
while the breakfasts are fried 
We’re hoping for the firemen 
to put out the blaze 

And then I think a drink 

and there’s a party to arrange 


As the bombs were falling 

| was trying to explain 
existentialism 

with the last of the champagne 

| failed to reconcile us 

to the pointlessness of life 

| wish that you were with me now 
| wish | was your wife 


Party in the Blitz 

in the Blitz, in the Blitz 
There’s a party in the Blitz 
in the Blitz, in the Blitz 


Party in the Blitz 

in the Blitz, in the Blitz 
There’s a party in the Blitz 
in the Blitz, in the Blitz 


Party in the blitz 
More drinking 
Losing everything 
Dick shrinking 
Getting off your tits 
Who cares now? 
Anyone who did 

is dead now 


Party in the Blitz 
Keep going 

Too many wild oats 
need sowing 
Cocktails at the Ritz 
still mixing 

| think a little drink 
needs fixing 


Annually. 


THROUGH YOU (EXTENDED MIX) 


I’ve seen through you 

| can read your thoughts 
Chart your motivation 
Anticipate your course 


I’ve seen right through you 
I’ve seen right through you 
| know the true you 

I’ve seen right through you 


I’ve seen right through you 
I’ve seen right through you 
| know the true you 

I’ve seen right through you 


It’s not enough to succeed 
others must fail 

There is your mantra 

bitter and stale 

It’s not enough that you win 
others must lose 

Dreams have to die 

What’s your excuse? 


I’ve seen right through you 
I’ve seen right through you 
| know the true you 

I’ve seen right through you 


It’s not enough to succeed 
others must fail 

There is your mantra 

bitter and stale 

It’s not enough that you win 
others must lose 

Dreams have to die 

What’s your excuse? 


I’ve seen right through you 

| know what you are 

and how fake the compassion 
in your repertoire 
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Lyrics 


The power grabs so bald 
The envy so crude 

Your obsession with status 
The violent moods 


I’ve seen right through you 
I’ve seen right through you 
| know the true you 

I’ve seen right through you 


I’ve seen right through you 
I’ve seen right through you 
| know the true you 

I’ve seen right through you 


It’s not enough to succeed 
others must fail 

There is your mantra 

bitter and stale 

It’s not enough that you win 
others must lose 

Dreams have to die 

What’s your excuse? 


I’ve seen right through you 
I’ve seen right through you 
| know the true you 

I’ve seen right through you 


It’s not enough to succeed 
others must fail 

There is your mantra 

bitter and stale 

It’s not enough that you win 
others must lose 

Dreams have to die 

What’s your excuse? 


Annually. 
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